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SS ether ISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


THE FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THIS ASSOCIATION 
Will be held in LIVERPOOL, commencing on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 1870, 





PRESIDENT : 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. &. 


wveuine 5 DIgDOURSES will ¥ agtivened by Professor Tyndall, 
Professor Rankine, L 

sorn EES in in “ob George’s Hall and tho 4 Town Hall. 

EXCURSIONS to several places on THURSDAY, September 22. 


PAPERS. my of Papers “proposed to be wend, at the Meeting 
4 be a to the ‘Assistant General Secretary, G. Grirritu, Esq. 


Harr 
MTOKETS.-Life Members for acomposition of 102. Annual Members; 
Admission Fee, 1l.; og ag ll. Members receive the Annu: 
Report gratis. Associates, 1/. Ladies may become Members or 
ciates on the same terms as Gentlemen. Ladies’ Tickets (transferable 
to Ladies of only), 1 





—Members and Associates may obtain | Rahway Pass 
Tickets, tg information about Local A 


to Local Secretaries. 
WM. BANISTER, B.A. 
REG. HARRISON, F.R.G.S. (Hon. Local 
8, M.A. Secretaries. 





H. H. seen a 
A. HU D.C... LL.D. 
Municipal Buildings, Dale-street, Saal 


Gocran SCIENCE CONGRESS. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
September 21 to 28. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Presidents of Departments : Jurtepradonce—— Hen, Lord Nea’ 
Education—Lyon Playfair, Esq. Ss, B. F.R.S. L M.P.; Healt! 

Robert Rawlinson, ry ., C.B. C.E.; Economy = Prade_ sir William 
Armstrong, C.B. F.R.S. &. 

Papers to be read must be sent in hf Bepteatoes 26 

Tickets, Prospectuses, and Part may be had_of the Secre- 
taries, at 1, Adam- -street, “Adelphi, po or at 15, Royal Arcade, 

ewcast. 

Tourists’ Tickets to Scotl will be available either going or return. 
ing. Return Tickets av Sohiable for the whole time. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE — IRELAND. 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLI 
SESSION —— 


This College supplies, as far as practicable, a complete Course 6 ¥ 
Iastruction in Science applicable to © the Industrial ~-, sepociall 
tions which may be classed broadly under the heads of CHEMICA 

ANUFACTURES, MINING, ENGINEERING and ieMical 


A Diploma of Ass Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 
The Course of Toatrnation is recognized by the Sonsetnay. of State for 


India as qualifying for Ap sateen in the E Department. 
There are Four Royal of the v =~ ‘of 4 -+ early, 
with Free Education, Foo a my Pa rato Instruction, tena) le for 


two years. Two become vacant each year. They are given to Students 
who have been a year in the College. There are ames ine Exhibitions 
attached to the College, of the yearly value of 501. each, with Free Edu- 
cation = Laboratory saieestiens, tenable for three years. Three 

 Aunuel May 





me vacant each year. These are awarded at 
ratainations of the Sata and Art > Desastenenb 
The Fees are 2l. for each Course, or 101. for all the Courses of eac' 
year, with the exception of Laboratory, the Fee for which is 121. for the 
‘ull Course of Nine Months, or 21. per Month. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Applied Mathematics, Mechanism and Machinery, Descriptive Geo- 
metry, Geometrical, Mechanical and E eering Drawing, Experi- 
mental Physics, Chemistry (Theoretical and cal), Botany, 
Zoology, Geology and Palzontology, Mining, Taxvesing. Agriculture. 

The Laboratory is Open for Instruction in Practical Chemistry, 
Metallurgy and Assaying, from Ten to Four o'clock every Week-day 
during the Session, except Saturdays and Holidays. 

The Session commences on ropa | October 3rd. 


may be to the Secretary, Royal 
College of Solencesf Stephen’ green, DF 
FREDERICK te SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 








EDINBURGH, 
Rear COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS. 


WINTER SESSION, 1870—71. 
The following COURSES of LECTURES on MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL SCIENCE, and also those goa in the hope apality 
for tion for the Dip of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 





OTICE.— ROYAL. SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, the 10th of October.— 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY.—PRIZE may on 
LOCAL TAXATION.—WILLIAM TAYLER. Lae . has 
placed in the hands of the Statistical Society FIFTY GU NEas't 2 be 
awarded by the Council as a Prize for the best Essay on the Local Tax- 
ation of the United Kingdom 
Conditions of the Competition can he ta on application to the 
Society, 12, St. James’s-square, London, S. 
wm. NEWMARCH, F.R.S., President. 








U NIVERSITY 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 


Vice Master—E. R. HORTON, M. ae Blow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambrid 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on TUESDAY, 
Sategoer 20th, at 9°30 a.m, The School Session is divided into three 

ual Terms. 

ee, 71. per Term, to paid at the beginning of each Term. Gym- 
nastice, Fencing, and Advanced Drawing extra. 

Junior Department—for Pupils between the ages of Seven and Nine, 
whose periods of work and of recreation in the Playground are so 
arranges as to differ from those of the older Boys. Fee for each Term, 

3a. 6d.. to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 

*‘Diseiniine is maintained without corporal punishment. 

ii Monthly Report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is sent 
bar, - Parent or Guardian. 

School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Rail fous, and poly a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
‘Western, Midland, and Great Plorthern Railways. 

Prospectuses, containing full information Tempecthiog the Courses of 

Instruction given in the School, with other particulars, may be obtained 


at the Office of the Sole rollers. 
ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1870. 


h TPDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL COL.- 
EGE.—WINTER SESSION, 1870-71. 
she, egtozer ana Chinato Instruction in the Wards will begin on 
For particulars apply to Henry Arnott, Dean. 


St. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, teasporariiy at 
\) NEWINGTON, SURREY, S.E., pending the completion of the 
Ber eel cn te the Albert Embankment, Westminster Bridge, which 
e opene 
Th MEDICAL § SESSION for 1870 a8 1871 will commence on 
SAN \ GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered” 4 Dr. meth at Two 
o'clock p.m., after which the Distribution of Prizes will take place. 
For entrance or Prospectuses, and for information relating’ to a 
and all other matters, apply to Mr. Wuirrietp, Medical 
The Manor House, St. Thomas's Hospital, Newington, Surrey, S.E. 


OYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
Saul. sam Sonenens of peargy ec aage 
EBY GIVEN that during the See, 1870-71 
PRELIMINARY. 5 AMINATIONS in GENERAL ED ATION 
will be held on the agp tery days, commoncie at Bs ey viz. :— 
SATURDA 4 22nd, 1870; SATURDAY, » November sth, 1870 ; 
on te ag April find, 1 i871 1; and BATURDAY July 23nd, 1871; 3 
an he E 1 4 
ceeding MONDAY at 1 o’clock. continued on the suo 
Pe o> Students of Medicine are reminded that they must pass 
above Examination, or one of those recognized by the General 
Seajont a & as careers to it, before they can be registered as 
Medical Studen‘ 
Information MP the Subjects of E: inati 
application to the Officer St either eae 5 
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&c. may be had on 


HALDAN 
Secretary to ue Foret College at Physicians. 
AMES SIMSO: 


Secretary to the Royal College Mt Surgeons. 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 








and Surgeons. 
The PRACTICAL ANATOMY ROOMS ot CHEMICAL LABO- 
N . The INTRODUC- 
H BELL, on 


Wednesday, November 2nd. 

Surgery—Dr. P. H. Watson. 

en 5 roe — 

urger r. Annan 

Chontistry : Lectures —Practical Chemistry—Analytical Chemistry— 
Dr. Stevenson Macadam. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Keiller. 

—_ -- > and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Matthews 


Dun 
Physiology—Dr. Arthur Gamgee. 
Royal Infirmary. 
Clinical Medicine (Royal emcee! Wi oS Haldane, Balfour, and 
Stewart; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for Diseases of Women). 
Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary)— Dr. Gillespie. 
natomy : Lectures—A 1 Demonst 
—Dr. P. D. Handyside. 
Medical J urisprudence— Dr. Littlej 
Practice of Physic—Dr. Rutherford Rann. 
General Pathology—Dr. John Wyllie. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1871. 
Classes open on Monday, May a 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. rooms + 
Pathological Anatomy and Histology—Dr. Joh Wyllie 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children— r. Keiller. 
—— and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Angus M 


Medical Jui J priapradenee—Dr. Littlejohn. 

oya 

Clinical Medicine (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. Haldane, Balfour, and 
Stewart ; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for Diseases of Women). 

Clinical Surpery (Royal ga Une Gillespie. 

Anatomy: Practical Anatomy—A Dr. P. D. 


Handyside. 
Chemistry: Pr Practical Chemistry—Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Steven- 


By order of the ~~ College of Physicians, 
. R. HALDANE, Secretary. 
By order of the Boral College of Surgeons, 
MES SIMSON, arene 
_,. Phe above Courses qualify for the Ropal Mpg oy of Physicians and 
of E ondon, and Dublin ; the University of Edin. 
pera and other Universities; and the other Medical and Public 


The minimum cost of the Education in the above School for the 
Double Qualification of Physician and Surgeon from the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, including the Fees for the Joint Exami- 
pms ..48., which is payable by yearly instalments during the 

dof study : whilst the minimum cost for the Single nea 
of Meither Physician or Surgeon, including Fee for Examination, is 


EXTRA WINTER CLASSES. 
Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 
tical M so ade Female and Infantile Diseases—Drs. Keiller and 


Charles 
Clinical Tecaaes of Children—Drs. Steph , Ritchie, Linton, and 


amgee. 
Natural Hiistory—Dr. H. Alleyne Nicholson. 


EXTRA SUMMER CLASSES. 


Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband 
Practical eats, Female and Infantile Diseases—Drs. Keiller and 


Charl 
a Diseases of Children—Drs. Steph Ritchie, Linton, and 
Operative § Surgery and Surgieal Appliances—Drs. weteoe ond Miller. 

——— Appliances and Operative Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 
re) peedic Surgery and Operative Surgery—Mr. Aneam 


Diseases of th Surgery—Dr. Chiene. 
Diseases of = aren —Ds Aryl Reherten. 


ry—  Aneoae » Nicholson. 
Practical Physiology, inclading Histology—Dr. Arthur Gamgee. 
aa MACAD. sé, z Sqevetary to the 
Medical and Surgical School. 
Communications to be addremed to the omen Dr. Stevenson 
Macapam, Surg Hall, 





Practical Anatomy 
































ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3rd. 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
College regulations. 

For all son sl concerning either the Hospital or College, ap 
cation may be made, personally or by letter, to the Residen' we 
of the College ; or at the Museum or Library. 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, 

Will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist, 1870. In addition to a usual Courses, 

special Instruction is provided in Operative Minor Surgery and Bandag- 

. Ophthalmic, Aural, and Dental Surgery, Discasen of the Skin and 

of the Throat, Comparative Anatomy, Histology, and Pathology, all 

of which are taught practically by Demonstration as well as Lecture.— 
For Prospectus apply to 

W. B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
The NEXT SESSION commences on the 3rd of OCTOBER for 
the Day Classes, and on the 5th of October for the Even: Classes. 
—Proapectuses for either departanent will be sent on application. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The SESSION 1870-1 will commence on TUESDAY, the 18th of 
October, when the Supplemental Scholarshi - other Examinations 
will be proceeded with, as laid down in the ectus. 

The paminctien for Matriculation in the several Faculties-of Arts, 
Law and Medic and in the Department of Engineering, will be 
held ao PRIDAY.t tite dist of October. 

Further information, = Copies of the Prospectus, may be had on 
application to the Registrar. 

By order of > Dg 
M. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 
Queen’s College, Galway, senha 22, 1870. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY-STREET, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for a General Education 
of Ladies, and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 














Patrons. 

HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

The Callens (for Girls above 13) and the School (for Girls between 
4 end 18 wa — for the Michaelmas Term on THURSDAY, 

c! 

Individual Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music is given 
to Pupils attending at least one Class. Classes in Greek and for Con- 
versation in French, German, and Italian are formed on the entry of 
ia: oe. Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

tuses may be obtained on a) ett to Miss Mivwano, at 
the Cal lege Office. EHP MPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


BeProrD COLLEGE (for LADIES, 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE, 





Founded 1849. eroeebrwr yo 1868. 
The SESSION 1870-71 will begin on THURSDAY, October 18. 
An punto | for the Arnott Scholarships will be held the 


er 
may be obtained at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


|t YDE PARK COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, HYDE PARK, W. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins SEPTEMBER 16th. 
Proepectuses may be had on application to the Lapy Resipent. 


i. COLLEGE, Durrretp Hovuss, Lower 


House large, and standing in its own 
Liberal Table, with ‘Home Comforts, and most ” 
fessors attend for Literature, the oad dow 9 
Scientific Lectures each alternate week. atten 
ae F inclusive, 65, 80, or 100 ees —A pl to x Principals, Mrs. 
d Miss Ricnarpson. The Classes will ( ) RE-ASSEMBLE the 
15th September. 


puwica COLLEGE.—UPPER SCHOOL. _— 


prising 
700 Be th Dining-Hall, Lecture 
openec “Fees 2ist, by H.R.H 
e 


‘ees Vary e and place of 
reside charges for Boarders vary from . in addition 
to the fees for “instruction. yo wane at tthe ‘College, and 
for of an: of the Fine Arts, 

awarded annusily. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Admission will be held on WED- 
NESDAY, September 7, at 10 o'clock. 
. ? particulars, apply to the Scoot Secretary, Dulwich College, 


























MALYVERN COLLEGE.—In December next 

FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Ly Classical, two Mathe- 
matical, will be competed for, tenable onl. the Boarding Houses, 
each of the value of 90l., and, if required, a Sante: 

These Scholarships are tenable for One Year, but the holders are 
eligible for future Scholarships if ‘ander the Limit of of 

Candidates must have been Members of t I for, of less than 

Fond recut ont must not on the Ist of Recomber ten ¥ seeded their 

Ly 

The Next Term will commence on Saturd 
For further information apply to the Head 


NEILL HILL scHoes 


Fellow of Universit 
Member — wey of 
























YLOR. feral 
BA. wad Scholar of fri 
First Chancellor's 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURS 


For Epesestarns: & &c. apply to the Heap 
to the Hon. Rev. R. H. M. 
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ARROW PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Head Master—The Rev. C. H. TANDY, M.A. 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the Public Sehool. 
Boys are also prepared for Eton, Winchester, Rugby, &c. 
The SCHOOL will re-assemble on FRIDAY, 9th September. 


HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.—i8th Year.—Near the Peckham 
tation, South London Line—Terminus, London Bridge or Vic- 
ria. ym a a YEATS, LL.D., ., University of 
‘Glasgow, will RE-OPEN September 12tb, 1870. 

Pupils are mening from the qumenpeement of their ninth year ; 
they enter the Upper School on attaining their fourteenth, or on 
proving themselves able to do the ae of the Higher Classes. The Fees 

lude the use of Books and Stationery. 

Every boy is, as far as possible, well grounded in English, made to 
write - hand fit for business, and trained to be quick at accounts. 
French and German are taught by Gates Masten. and spoken by the 
Principal. No pains are spared to ure these being living languages 
in the Schools. Special Teachers seen for the Elements of Science ; 
for ——— anical, oe and Architectural Drawing. The Pre- 

re spacious and airy; Peckham Rye Common is near, and 
available, = Cricket, Football, &c., the Crystal Palace is within an 
our fe 

Excellent accommodation is provided for foreigners ; also for young 
men desirous of private study. 

N.B.—Just published, fhe nator. <a WEATORY of COMMERCE, 
by Dr. Years. Pp. 436,58. Cassell & C 


== HIGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS.— 
Graduate of the University of London (M.A. and B.Sc.) offers 
a HOME tea FEW YOUNG LADIES who may be desirous of attend- 
ing at the Queen’s College in Harley-street, the Lectures to Ladies hy 
the Professors of University College, or other opportunities of the 
highest intellectual culture. A general oversight is given to the pre- 
— for their Classes, and his wife undertakes the arrangements 
r attending the Lectures, &c., and to be with them when not engaged 
in their studies. Terms and references on application. — Address Mr. 
Bennett, 3, Park Village East, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 


DUCATION. —ENDOWED GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, founded 1559, for the Sons of Gentlemen of limited 
income exclusively. Board and superior Education, Terry peated 
books, 25 Guineas annually on the Foundation. TWO VACANCIES 
at Michaelmas.—Address Heap Master, care of Messrs. Reeves, 113, 
Cheapside. 


DUCATION.—SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The 

late Principal (Married) of a Public School in connexion with 

the London University receives PUPILS and BOARDERS at his 

Residence, and Prepares for Public Schools, Universities, and various 

Military and Civil Service Examinations.—For terms, references, &e., 
ddress C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.’s, 187, Piccadilly, W 



























ENSIONNAT G. MEUSER, for Young Gentle- 
_, men, a Nyon, prés Genéve, Switzerland. 
For Pr full information of the Courses of Tn- 
striations given in this Establishment, with other particulars, apply 
to Mr. G. Mevuser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE.—At Matson pu 
PONT, ST. SERVAN, near ST. MALO, a limited Number of 
YOUNG LADIES receive an EDUCATION q wualifying them to take 
a French Diplomée, if desired. English Studies attended to by a Re- 
sident English Governeas.—Terms and references to be had on ap ply ing 
to Mdlle. Jenxixs.at Maison du Pont.—The SCHOOL RE-OPENS 
4 the Ist of OCTOBER. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. — Modern 

Languages, Highest Classics, and Mathematics.—In the begin- 

ning of OCTOBER the well- known INSTITUTION DELESSERT 

will be transferred to more spacious premises, beautifully situate on 

the banks of the lake at LA TOUR, near Vevey.—Apply for further 

articulars until the Ist of October, to Prof. De.essert, Chateau de 
utry (Vano, Switzerland). Highest references. 











MERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.— 
= a ANN, Professor of German at the Crystal Palace 
School of Art and Se: ience, will RESU ME his Class aud Private Teach- 
ing in SE PTE’ MB —For terms, <c., apply, by letter only, to Dr. H., 
ai, Northumberland-place, Bayswater. 








COMPANION-PUPIL to a BOY shen ‘15 ) 

Years of Age WANTED by an Oxford Graduate of several years’ 
experience in the Tuition of Lads requiring individual attention. 
Advertiser is the late Second Master of the Harrow Preparatory 
School, and now Non-Resident Classical Master of a high-class School 
in the neighbourhood of Eton.—For further particulars, address Rev. 
foe R. Paircuarp, M.A., The Oaks, Lock’s Ride, near Bracknell, 

TKS. 











ON-RESIDENT GOVERNESS DisencGaceEp in 

October.—English, Music, Singing, German, Pencil Drawing 

with Perspective, Latin “Cg snerege ly, Botany and Natural History, 
if wished.— Address J. C. E., Post-oftice, New Brighton, Cheshire. 


w* ANTED, for the Edinburgh Educational Insti- 

tion (Ladies’ Day School), a highly educated and qualified 
LADY st PERINTENDENT. Salary, 100 Guineas.—Apply, on or 
before September 12th, betwixt the hours of 9 and 11 a.m., to the Head 
Master, Mr. , Davip Puupe, } M. A. 22, Fettes-row, E dinburgh. 











ANTED a SITUATION as COMPANION 

to a LADY, or to take charge of 2 Widow’s Household and 

Family. Advertiser is past middle age, but of active — bits; long 

experience, and can be most highly reec ymmended. A la Salary not 

80 much an object as a comfortable Home.—Address G. F., sprees of the 
Rev. E. Rudge, Witley, Surrey. 


i ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of 

HISTORY (Ancient Greece), English Language and Literature 
{the beginning of the Course), Critical Study of English Literature 
(Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene,’ Book I.), and English Reading and Com- 
position, will Re-commence i a ju OCTOBER, —143, Kinc Henry's 
roap, Upper Avenue-road, N.W. 


™ZERALD MASSEY’S LECTURES. — Mr. 

MAS@QEY will LECTURE in the West of England may the 15th 

to the 30ta BF October; in Scotland, from November 9th to Dee ember 

35th; London and the South of England in January; Yorkshi 

the North of England in February.—Address W: ard’s Hurst, Samal 
Hempstead, Herts. 


AUTHORS, &c.—A Gentleman of Experience, 

who is in the habit of undertaking Literary Work, will be 
happy to REVISE MSS. or make any suggestions calcula uted to pro- 
mote the interest of a Publication.—Address ALpua, Post-office, Deal. 


NVALID LADIES suffering from Nervous De shi- 
lity, Low Spirits, &c., can have a CHEERFUL HOME with a 
Married Physician, who devotes his time to Female Disor: Jers, and has 
a large House in London and Hastings.—For Terms, address Mepict 8, 


























Mr. Lewis, Publisher, Gower-street, London. 





HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.—The 
FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are hereb: fe d that 
the First Part of the PRL ee CALSen ee BACTIONS, Vol. 160, 
for the year 1870, is now published, and ready = delivery on appli- 
cation at the Office of the Society in ‘Burlington House, daily, between 

the hours of Ten and Four. 

WALTER WHITE, Assistant-Secretary R. 8. 
Burlington House, August 29, 1870. 


N INVALID requiring Medical Care can be 
RECEIVED into the Family of a Physician.—Address M. D., 
care of Mr. Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


NTEMPERANCE. — Home for Ladies and 
Gentlemen desirous of overcoming INTEMPERATE HABITS. 
Select. quiet, cheerful and healthful. Conducted on decided Christian 
principles, and by persons of experience in the treatment of such cases. 
—For Prospectuses, apply to R. Nurse, 21, Gracechurch-stveet. 











N ARTIST having a first-rate teaching connexion 
4 in the Channel Islands, and removing to Le ry is Wie ared to 
make arrangements with some one competent 3s PLACE. 
eB eon cong Te with ee ees may be al if con- 
sidered necessa er particu a etter, to Mr. 
5 Tuomas, Old Water Colour Gallery. eee 7 


A RTISTIC DESIGNER.—A Permanent ENGAGE- 
MENT offered to an Artist poapelie of signing in the Medizval, 
Ttalian..and Gothic styles, for thi ho Bumpass of general Decoration and 
for D to be Art-Tiles.— Apply to B 
Siursox & & Soxs, Decorators = nareTile Painters, 456, West Strand, 








HE PRESS.—WANTED, on an old-established 
Ada ress SM Mx. White’ et ener, fi 7 —_— 


NHE Pans. ARSED, a PARTNER, to 
assist in d Liberal Nem. 
paper, in a large and populous a’ = a Honerter will 
find this an eligible opportunity.—Address A. B., R. & F. White. 
Advertising Agents, Fleet-street, Lon: " 


DITOR, SUB-EDITOR, or MANAGER.— 


A Gentleman, who bee beg gnsey yours acpeenee as a Jour- 











nalist both in London an ney. Se S a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Writes Original mi ticlee with Mites ‘Sub Baits with care 
and intelligence. and is an excellent ist and Verbatim 


Shorthand riter. Has conducted a Weekly ~¥-) Journal of 
high standing for eight years, and can give unexceptionable references. 
—Address P. Q., care of H. T. Humphreys, 1, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


ABERDEEN. 


Session 1870—71. 


Chancellor—-DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 


Lord Rector—MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, Esq. M.P. 


Vice-Chancellor and Principal—P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


I.—FACULTY OF ARTS. 


The SESSION commences on TUESDAY, the 18th of October, and closes on FRIDAY, 31st of March. 
The LECTURES begin on WEDNESDAY, 26th of October. 











JUNIOR GREEK 
SENIOR GREEK 
JUNIOR LATIN .... 
SPNIOR LATIN . 











LOGIC. 






JUNIOR MATHEM: AT Ne 
SENIOR MATHEMAT 


CAL ECONOMY 
JUNIOR } 





SENIOR NATURAL puancecene . 
N TURAL HISTORY. 































. CLASS 
CLASSES, FESS e IRS. 
E PROFESSORS. HOURS. FEES, 
WituiaM D. Geppes, M.A., and Assistant.. 9 to 10 a.m., and at aM.tol2ip.m.. | £3 3 0 
Witiram D. Gepp M. A, sn Renee 10 to 11 A.M. BEES RET 220 
Joun Brack, M.A., and Assistant.. me 10 toll a.M., and ia 2) P.M. tol; p.m. 330 
. Buack, M.A., and Assistant........ eee 11; a.m. to 12 220 
ENGL SH LANGU: AGE ‘and | CoMPosi- nan Base. 4: | 14 to 2spmM., eo hionday, Wednes- 
‘ ANDER DAIN, LiL. day, and Friday 110 
EXANDER Bain, LL.D. 11; a.m. tol: ere ‘on Tuesday. and 
Thursday ; 124 to 1] PM. daily .. 330 
.| Freperick Fciier, M.A., and Assistant . 9 to 10a. es and 13k to ae P.M 330 
8 Freperick Fuuver, M.A., and Assistant . a 220 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY and POLITI- daily ; 
Wituram Martin, LL.D. .«. pu,on 3 “Monday, dat aa 
ri 330 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY .. Davin Tuompson, M.A., and Assistant .... 9 to 10 a.m. 3114 aM. to 12} 
P.M. on Bionday, ‘Wednesday, = 
Friday . ° 330 
Davip THompson, M. A., wand ee oenses mee 7 oy M. . ‘2 & | 
ames Nicou, F.R.S.E. F < abee 3 . 330 








The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, without 
previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 31. 3s. 
Matriculation Fee, 1l. For the Degree of M.A., 1l. 1s. for each of the 
three examinations. 

The Course of Study for the Degree of M.A., embrace two years’ 
attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one on English 
Literature, Natural Philosophy , Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural 
age ’Any Student who, at the time of his entrance to the Univer- 

shall, on examination, be found qualified to attend the Higher 
of Latin, Greek, and Ms athematics, or any of them, shall be 
ted to mak Higher Class or Classes without h aving attended the 
first or Junior Class or Classes. 





BURSARIES. 


The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on TU ESDAY, 18th of 
October, at Nine a m.,on which oecasion there will be offered 47 Bur- 






saries, of which 39 are in the patronage of the University, and 8 in that 
of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen. All 6 are open 
without restriction. They are tenable during the four years of the 
curriculum, and are of the following annual value:—T'wo of 351. ; Tw 
of 301.; One of aul. : Six of 201.; Four of 181. ; One of 161.; Fo 5 


One of 147. 108. ; Five of 141. ; One of 131.5 Three of 121. ; 
Ten of 10. ; and Six of inferior value. 


Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of their age, 
signed by the Minis ers and Session-Clerks of their respective l’arishes, 
to be produced, if required, when the result of the Examinations is 
intimated. 

In addition to the usual Macpherson Bursary of 201., there will be 


offe red for competition, on the same condition, One of ol or thereby. 
Candidates for these Bursaries are requested to lodge with the Secre- 
tary, on or before the 17th of October, Certificates from a Gaelic Minis- 
ter as to their knowledge of the Gaelic language. 

Of the Bursaries under private patronage, 31 were vacant at the close 
of last Session, viz.:—One of 40l.; One of 301.; One of 241.; Five of 
221. 10s. ; Two of 201., or thereby; One of 181. 15s.; One of 161. i6s.; Two 





o 
One of ll. 28.3 aA 


of 16l.; Three of 151.; One of 141. ; One of 111. 28. ; Seven of 1il.; Two 
of 10l.; and Three of inferior value. 
Presentees to these Bursaries will be examined on FRIDAY, 2ist of 


October. 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

For passing from Junior to Senior Classes of Latin, Greek, and 
——” on SATURDAY, the 22nd of October, at Ten a.m. and 

nree P.M 

For passing over the sano Mathematical Class, on SATURDAY, 
the 22nd of October, at Ten a.m. 

‘or passing over the Janior Latin or Greek Classes, on MONDAY, 

the 24th of October, at Ten a.m. 

[Students intending to come forward for either of the three last-men- 
tioned Examinations are required to give in their names to the Secre- 
tary of the Faculty, Professor Buack, not later than the preceding 


ay.) 
For the Degree of M.A., on the 22nd, 24th, and 25th of October. 


CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Books of the value of 1351. are awarded to the Students most distin- 
guished in the Class Examinations. At the close of the pone 
the best Greek and Mathematical Scholars are entitled each 
Simpson Prize of 701. or thereby, the second in — of merit in Mathe. 
maties to a Boxil of 23/., the best Scholar in Classical Literatu-e and 
Mental Philosophy to the Hutton of 30/., the best general Scholar to 
the Gold Medal of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen, the 
most distinguished Candidate for Honours in the department of Natu- 
ral Science to a prize_of 10/., and the greatest —_ in Experi- 
mental Physics to the Neil Arnott Scholarship of 35 


—— 

Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standing may compete 
for the Fullerton, &c. Scholarships, of the vaiue of 65/., and tenable for 
four years, of which two are vacant annually, one for Classics and 
Mental Philosophy, the other for Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
and if of under three years’ standing, they are eligible for the Murray 
Scholarship of 70l., tenable for three : years. 


II.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on Wednesday, 26th of October. 













































CLASSES, | PROFESSORS, | HOURS. CLASS FEES. 
ANATOMY .. tease oe tense ence oo ee - ; Professor ‘SrRurHeERs, M.D.. * “a £3 3 0 
se # NS ALA AAS DEMON sipecose) Professor StautHers and the Denententer coos Ruy to 4 an “} 220 
CHEMISTRY : Professor Brazier... | 33 0 
INSTITUTES OF MED oI Professor OGIL , M.D. | : P.M. 330 
SURGERY. Professor Pirie, C.M. FRSE. 10 A.M. 3 3 o 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE . Professor Macropinx, M.D. 3 PM. 33 0 
MIDW IP B RY, and DISEASES OF WOMEN AND > 
CHILDRE - Professor Incuis, M.D. . | 2 p.m. 3 3 ¢ 
ZOOLOGY 7 Ww 1TH COMPARATIVE ANATOMY Professor Nicot, F. R.S.E. FG. | 2 P.M. 330 
MEDI‘ on Keicce abe AND a Latte RU- | 
DEN Professor Ocston, M.D. ........-+++ 9A PSP 
SUMMER SESSION, commencing on the first Monday of May. 
Surgeon—Mr. Williamson. Pathologist—Dr. Rodger. Perpetual 


Botany—Professor Dickie, M.D. 9 a.m. 31.3 
Materk 2 Medica (100 Lectures) Professor cis, M.D. 3and 4 p.m. 


Deon tic “i Anatomy and Desansteations-<Sustater Struthers and the 
Demonstrator. 9to4,and2PpM. 2.2 

Practical C hemistry—Professor Brazier. 10 AM. Pl 38. 

Zoology, with Comparative Anatomy— Professor Nicol. lla... 32.38. 

The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in General 
Anatomy and in mee ea of the Microscope; and Instruction in 

’steology for Begi 

Matriculation Fee linsinding all dues) for the Winter and Summer 
Sessions, 12. For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 

Royal Infirmary: Daily at Noon. Physicians—Drs. Harvey, Smith, 
and Beveridge. Surgeons—Drs. Pirrie, Kerr, and Fiddes. Junior 
Surgeon—Dr. A. Ogston. Ophthalmic Surgeon (vacant). Dental 


— 23, 1870 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Fee to Hospital Practice, 61. ; or, first year, 34, 10s. ; second year, 32. 

Clinical Medicine—Drs. Harvey and Smith. 31. 

eee Cerpers reve Pirrie, Kerr, — Fidaes. "SI. 38. 

—D:; ger. 

A three “Months? "Course of Practical pn my af is given in 
S) er by Dr. A. Ogston, commencing ear. 

General Dispensary goa ying in and Vaccine Institution : Daily. Eye 
Institution; Dail 

Practical Midwifery, valine the superintendence of Dr. Inglis 

Royal ——- ~ — anny = em Jameson. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given for three months in 

The Regulations relative to the Registration “of Students of Madieine, 
and the Granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, may be ha: 
of Dr. Macrobin, Dean of the Faeulty of Medicine. 

WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 


Further particulars, including information as to the pete of Divinity and Law, are to be found in the ‘ University Calendar,’ 


N.B.— 
published by Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen. Price 2s., or 28. 2d. by pos 
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RESS.—A JOURNALIST of Experience and 

zed Ability can suppl AEE or LO DON LETTERS 

Weekly, or oftener. riiber ral Polit itics.—T. F., 35, Chatham-street, Bat- 
tersea Park, 8.W., 


E PRESS.—WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
Sub-Editor. The Advertiser is not a Reporter; but would be 
willing to assist in Reading, in 9 pe iene ceo and in any way he 
could be useful. Moderate Balai First-c! References as - ability 
and integrity. —Address H. G. a; West-street, Buckingham. 


HE PRESS.—A Reporter of good general 

Experience on Provincial Papers is in want of an ENGAGE- 

MENT. He isa first-class Note-taker and a good Paragraphist.—Z., 
Blesers: 4 Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


0 lo N TEWSP! APER PROPRIETORS.—An expe- 
rienced Sub-Editor and ey of high character and acknow- 
ledged ability, SEEKS a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Excellent testimonials 
and references. Terms moderate.—. ‘Address Mr. A. Austin, Sydenham- 
road, Guildford, Surrey. 


yINGLISH GRAMMAR, LITERATURE, HIS. 
TORY and COMPOSITION.—A Gentleman wishes for Evening 
ENGAGEMENTS to prepare Candidates for Cay itive or other 
Examinations in the above Subjects.—Address » Mr. Clark, 51a, 
Upper Berkeley- -street, Portman-square, W. 


HOTOGRAPHS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
May be inspected at 
MARION & CO.’S, 22 and 23, Soho-square, London. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 
Carte Portraits of all Persons concerned in the present War, 1s. each. 
List on receipt of 8 
Coll ections of Photographs arranged, mounted, and bound. 
i\' ENTAL PHILOSOPHY, POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, and INTERNATIONAL LAW.—Dr. HEINEMANN 
who has preps ared upwards of 400 Candidates for various Examinations, 
is now open to TEACH the above in Classes or eg —Apply, by 
letter only, to Dr. Hetnemann, 21, North , Bay 


T. JAMES'S-STREET.—YORK CHAMBERS, 
kK at the Corner of Piccadilly.—Several Sets of RESIDENTIAL 
CHAMBERS TO LET. Good attendance. Inquire of the Hovse 
STEWARD ARD on the Premises. 


“4 MERICAN and FOREIGN BOOKS.—A Copy 
of the MONTHLY BULLETIN of American and Foreign 
Books, imported by Sampson Low & Co., will be forwarded to any 
address on receipt of a postage-stamp. Orders for American Works not 
in stock supplied in six weeks. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, English, Foreign, American 
and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet- 
street. 


Dp" GREES —M.A., Ph.D., &c.—in absentia or 
presentia.— Qualified Gentlemen desirous of proceeding to De- 
grees in Arts, Law, Theology. reer &c.. receive Official Instruc- 
tion and Advice by writing to LL. D., 145, Packington- street, London, N. 
_N.B. Only the applications of Authors: and other decidedly Qualified 
ida ates, will be replied to. 
























































\TEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 
vately, by Mr. Hotwes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accounts nut to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 
rnO BOOKSELLERS.—A SECONDHAND 
BOOK BUSINESS for SALE, situate in the best part of Bir- 
mincham, established upwards of twenty years. Returns between 
1,£002. and 1,801. House and Shop with lease at low rent. Goodwill 
aud Fixtures, 2501. Stock can be reduced to suit a purchaser.—A pply to 
Messrs. Bripces & CLarkg, Solicitors, 17, Temple-street, Birmingham. 


OINS.—Old Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins 

/ FOR SALE, cheap, in Roman, Greek, Saxon, English, &c. 

eT containing price and condition, sent free on ‘application to 
\ Jewsbury. Coins bought. 


“a a GLESTON, 
PRUssL A. —In consequence of war, TO BE SOLD 
a iderful Herero k W. MIERIS (for 3002.), and other Pic- 
tures (from 25l. to 3l.), at 162, Great Portland-street, W. 














IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


COMPLETE SET of WATSON’S DUBLIN 

ALMANACK, REGISTRY, and  pevetertnleces from 1732 to 
1888 inclusive, bound in 118 vols. in good conditio’ n, price 21l. This 
w ill for n oue of the items in W. B. KELLY’S PRICED CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS on Irish History, Language, and Literature, which will be 
issued in October, price Sixpence (allowed to purchasers).—Address 
W. B. Ketty, 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 


ARL Y PRINTED BOOKS, OLD MANU- 
Vy) sc — : PS meare ~prent DEEDS, from a.p. 1400 to 
p. 1700 talogue of about 700 Articles, by post for Three Stamps 
‘ise MON' TMELY CATALOGUE of OLD BUOKS (inoluding many 
Curious aud Searce), Twelve Pages, by post for a Stam 
W. ROUGH, 22, PARADISE-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Just published, and will be sent post free on application, 


A. CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
ya including Voyages, Travels, the Drama—Original Editions of the 
“ orks of the late Charles Dickens—many Works relating to America— 
: a ar Novels—and Books in all Branches of Literature, on SALE 

* asi W 


FPreperick sancsiasst 19, Goswell-terrace, Goswell-road, E.C. 
PR HUNT'S INSTITUTION for the CURE of 
STAMMERING, Knowles a TUNBRIDGE. oe 
iby his B ather-in- ng eae Rev. H. F. RIVERS, M.A, F.R.S 
Rivers nds at Martin’s-place, London, W. C.,on the First and 
Third THU! ISD. iy Poo Month, from 11 to3 p.m. 
Now ready, HUNT ON STAMMERING, 7th Edition, price 5s. 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 














BY LI'TISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
yma VEL HUMPHREYS'S hy Re Work on BRITISH 
BU SRFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d., be had at the reduced 
price of 154 ee fob By Fin New’ Oxf ‘ord-street, London. It 
contains hand-coloure ates of 300 different varieti - 
enely bound in fall gilt cloth, gilt edges. eine ae Senee 














] RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 

J oe MPHREYS'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 

lished at 32.38 may be had at the reduced price of 258., of T. ey ALL- 

Plates o - > a - os —— ees 3 coonae. “hand. coloured 
3 of 800 different varieties, and is han 

claret cloth, gilt edges, ee 








HORTHAND: —P1TMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
Nan genet Hot ee nie eettine the Compete ume of 
ons ton give, ‘Schools, Colleges, and Public Institutions attended. 
London : 20, Paternoster-row, B.O. 


LD NEWSPAPERS, Letters, 

Account-Books, Catalogues, Parliamenta: yHOR , Reports ; in 

es eve description of of Waste oreen Wt igre tere HORACE POOLE, 

56, Nahe far treet, Charing-cross, Cash paid at time of Purchase. 

All Gockgctioneh at expense of the on and all Communications 
punctually attended to. Offices cleared 


RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, o 
oll the Abbey Church. FIRST- named ACCOMMODA' ION. 
Mineral Water Baths under the sam 
v. COWELL, Manager. 


THE WAR. 


ERMAN and FRENCH NEWSPAPERS and 
MAPS of the SEAT of WAR—(German Maps are well known 

to be the most correct)—supplied by H.C. Panzer, 91, London-wall, 
Official Agent for the Cologne Gazette, the best paper for News from the 
Continent, and all other C 





Manuscripts, 











|) a, AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue new Debentures for 30,0001. to 
replace others falling aaa for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 5; per cent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. annum ; 
yan for ~— periods, on terms to be ascertained at the Cffice of the 

Compans R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


IVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

The SEPTEMBER Number ready. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO. Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established 1852. Bankers—London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. = the best a w Books, aoe, 
French, and German, ly 0} 
List of ‘New Publications; gratis ana post free. — ity A — 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on application.— Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hope- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Oruey’s United Libraries, 307, Kegent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


ONDON TISRARY 12, Sr. JamMEs’s-SQUARE, 
NDON. _ Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H. 7. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient aud Modern Literature, in various 
Languages. 

~~ -— ° ae 3l. a year, or 2l., with Entrance fee of 6t.; Life Mem- 
bership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, gon Ten to Town Members. 

eading- room a from Ten to half-past 8 
CaTALoGuE lew Edition), price 158.; to 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 























Members, 108. “ed. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 129, 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, | for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier. 
Contents. 
te seas of HARRY RICHMOND. (With an LIllus- 

ra 


Chapter I. = ama Subject of Contention. 
>» _11.—An Adventure on my own Account. 
- i. —hipeell Farm 
V.—I havea Taste of Grandeur. 
LITERARY EXHAUSTION. 
L’EMPIRE C'EST LA PAIX. Reminiscences of a Zouave. 
AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) 
Cnt TE —* Sic Transit.” 


wa VITI.—Marriage, , Love, and Leave-taking. 
oa “ses —** Radley 
” XL.—Home at Last. 


LADY CAROLINE. 
OUT of EDEN. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
LITTLE PAUPERS. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1870. No. DCLIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
EARWL’S DENE. Part XI. 
NEWMAN'S POEMS. 
ABOUT HOW THE OLD EGYPTIANS LIVED AND DIED. 
MILLY’S FIRST LOVE. 
CORNELIUS O'DOWD. 
Remanding the Prisoner. 


The Great Artist. 
How they got into it. 


WAR LETTER of MAJOR CORKHARDT (self-constituted). 
Our Military Correspondent with the French Army. 


The EUROPEAN HURRICANE. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
Pus CONTEMPORARY 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 


1. The ge of the WAR: BISMARCK and LOUIS NAPO- 
LEON y R. H. Hutton. 


The CONSTITUTION of the DISESTABLISHED CHURCH of 
IRELAND. By C. P. Reichel, 


Professor HUXLEY’S LAY SERMONS. By Professor Calderwood. 
ASPECTS of REVISION—September, 1570. By Professor Spence. 


DAY-SCHOOLS : oe Advantages and Disadvantages. By the 
Rev. Alfred Church. 


The FAMILY SYSTEM for WORKHOUSE CHILDREN. By 
Florence Hi 


DEAN STANLEY’S ESSAYS on CHURCH and STATE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Strahan & Co, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


REVIEW: 


e 2fe 


en 





Now ready, 
_,ONDON SOCIETY for Sepremper, with Seven 
Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
FROM SATURDAY to MONDAY. 
MY FRIEND the MINOR CANON. 
AMONG the FLOWERS. (Illustrated by Francis Walker.) 
SHALL JULIANA HAVE a PIANO? 
MY LOVES and HATES. 
AUDIENCE and ACTOR. 


= and GOOSEBERRIES. (Illustrated by E. W. Brewt- 
nall. 


WAR FANCIES. (Drawn by Alfred Thompson.) 
OVER the WELSH MOUNTAINS. (Drawn by Horace Stanton.} 
GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
RIDDLES of LOVE. (Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton.) 
PUNCTUAL! (Illustrated by Wilfrid Lawson.) 
The ROMANCE of MEDICINE. 
The PICCADILLY PAPERS, &c. 
Office, a7, hrieeareitscle London, W. 


NCIENT WORKS IN GERMANY.— THE 

BUILDER of this week, 4d., or by post 5d., contains:—View of 

Part of Freiburg Minster, and one of a Votive Monument in Wurtem- 

burg—View of St. Luke’s Church, New Kentish Towna—The Works of 

Non-historic Man—What do we Pay for Education?—The Architec- 

tural Visit to Lincoln—and other Papers.—1, York-street, W.C.; and 
all Newsmen. 











Just published, in 4to. with Engravings, price 21. 10s. 


AMILY RECORDS of the BRUCES and the 
CUMYNS. With an Historical Introduction and Appendix 
a ee” Publicand Private Documents. By M. E. CUMMING 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in post 8vo. pp. 640, price 7. 6d. 


TREASURY of the ENGLISH and GERMAN 
LANGU: AGES. Compiled from the best Authors and Lexico- 

n both I dapted to the Use of Schools, Students, 
fravellers. and Men of Business: and forming a Companion to all 
German-English Dictionaries. By JOSEPH GAUVIN. LL.D. and 
Ph.D. of the University of Gittingen, &. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
A SHER & CO.”S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GESENIUS’S STUDENT'S HEBREW GRAM- 


MAR, from the Twentieth German Edition, as ke by E. ROE- 
DIGER, D.D. Professor of Oriental Languages at the Univ ersity of 
Berlin. Translated by B. DAVIES, LL.D. W ‘ie special Additions 
and Improvements by Dr. Roediger ; and with Reading Book and 
Exercises by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Lucid order, admirable ar t, clear jud t and well 
digested facts give his (Gesenius’) grammar an abiding value, and it is 
difficult to imagine the time when scholars will cease to consult them. 

.For beginners, students and general scholars, there is no better 
work than that of Gesenius, edited by seen P We have little doubt 
that the book will me a popular manual. encreum. 

** Its simple and intelligible arrangement of oe its generally 
sound conclusions, and its highly convenient form, will always make it 
the favourite text-book in all our schools and colleges, and the com- 
pavion of every student of the Old Testament Scriptures. Since the 
issue of another edition, many years have elapsed during which Dr. 
Roediger has been busy at work making corrections and improvements. 
It is time, therefore, that there should be presented to the English 
student, and through the enterprise of Messrs. Asher, we are presented 
with the twenty-first edition, in a volume, which, as to finish aud 
price, stands quite unrivalled.”—British Quarterly Review. 

* Dr. Roediger’s Roe renders any recommendation saperfinous, 
but we may notice that the reading-book and exercises appended by 
the translator are ofa kind well suited to assist the student in master- 
ing the inflections and constructions of the language.” 

Educational Times. 

“ We have compared this Grammar with some dozen others, and are 
inclined to place it first of all, for convenience, clearness of arravge- 
ment, and general usefulness.” ""_The Sword and the Trowel. 


Prof. H. EWALD’S INTRODUCTORY HEBREW 
GRAMMAR for the USE of BEGINNERS. Translated, with 
Special Improvements, from the German Edition, with the Author's 
concurrence, by the Rev. J. FRED. SMITH. 8vo. cloth, 68. 

“Itis distinctly elementary in its scope, but it is strict|y scientific in 
its system, so may serve not only as an introduction to the 
language for the learner, but asa convenient handbook for the more 
advanced student’s reference. The original work is es well known 
that we need not here state more than that the 
by the original author, while the translator has added indices and a 
table of contents.” —Literary Churchman. 


LENORMANT’S STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
ORIENTAL HISTORY: a Manual of the Ancient History of 
the East to the Commencement of the Median Wars; comprising 
the History of the Israelites, Egyptians, Assyrians, Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians, Babylonians. Medians, Persians, and Arabians. 
ol FRANQGOIS LENORMANT, Librarian at the Institute of 

France. Translated from the Third revised Edition by E. CHE- 
Ms - Ng Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. post 8vo 
cloth, 128. 


*,* The Second Volume contains a Table of Semitic Alphabets, 
together with the Alphabet of the ew discovered int highly 
important Moabite Inscription of Mesh 

“The best a of the immense oaate accomplished in the various 
departments of philology is to be foundin M. Francois Lenormant’s 
admirable Handbook of Ancient History. Fifty years ago such a work 
could not have been published, and it is not too much to say that the 
mass of knowledge conveyed through the means of inscriptions, both 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic, has revolutionized the views one was apt 
to form of the great nations which flourished before the appearance of 
Christianity.” "— Atheneum. 

* One does not often see so skilful a specimen of lucid condensation 
as this work exhibits. The results of prehistoric archwolozy, the results 
of modern linguistic science, those of modern inquiries into the origin 
of the human species, those of Egyptology, of Assyrian inscriptions, ©. 
modern historical investigations bearing in any way upon Er ..crn bis- 
tory, are summed up within the compass of two volumes. The book 
will be found most useful, both from its completeness and clearness, 
and from the tone in which it is written.” —Guardian. 

** Altogether we may hail it as a useful book of reference for teachers, 
for anise pupils, and for men of education who desire to keep pace with 
the advance of European studies.”—Allen’s Indian Mail. 

* The early history of the Phwnicians and of the Arabs will be the 
greatest novelty to most readers, and the chapter on the civilization, 
manners, and influence of the Phcenicians on other nations, and espe- 
cially the section on their alphabetical writing, will be read with great 
interest by those who have been studying Mr. Gladstone’ 's* Juventus 
Mundi,’ and the controversies to which it has given rise. Altogether, 
M. Lenormant’s Manual may be confidently recommended as a very 
considerable advance on anything we have ever had before on the same 
subject.” — Tablet. 

13, Bedfor l-strect, Covent-garden, Lon2o1, W.C. 
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THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal 
or 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS. 


Published every Fripay, price Fivepence, 
or Sixpence stamped. 


pee 


Established in 1841 by the late Prorrssor Linney in conjunction 
with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, ‘The 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ 
continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this cowntry or 
abroad. 


Its prominent features are :— 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters connected with the subjects 
of which the Journal treats. The principles of ANimAL and VEGETABLE 
Puysio.oey, of Borany, and of Natura History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practica, Horticutture and AGRICULTURE, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Porests, &c.; the Management 
of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, or Stock ; the details of 
Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the Vete- 
rinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, Poultry, &c.; the 
Construction, Maintenanee, Heating, and Ventilation of all Garden 
or Farm Buildings; in short, on all matters connected with the 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, 
PRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL ECONOMY GENERALLY. 


DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c. 


REPORTS of important METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, as well as of all SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., 
likely to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 


The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, 
Fruit, Timber, &e. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied 
and interesting information. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects 
come within the scope of the Journal, or such as are likely to be of 
interest to Country Gentlemen. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such 
Gardens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials for the 
information of the reader. 


CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS, supplying valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others. 


NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions ; 
such replies being given by men of the highest reputation in their 
respective departments. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, owing to the extensive 
circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICUL- 
TURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in the Colonies, forms a valuable 
and interesting feature of the Journal. 


SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which no extra charge is 
made. 


Erbracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of readers, 
and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, but on the 
Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the ‘GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an un- 
usually god MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS of all articles used by 
persons interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
NCIENT MANORIALCUSTOMS, TENURES, 
&c. of the County of Essex. By R. S. CHARNOCK, Ph. D. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





FOR CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 2. cloth, 
GPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE, Book I. Cantos 
» I. to VI. Unabridged and in the Old Spelling: with Notes 


explaining peculiarities of Grammar, Diction, &c. By the Rev. JOHN 
HUNTER, M.A 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS AND SAMSON 
AGONISTES, annotated on the same plan by the same Editor. 
[Nearly ready. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITIONS OF JOHNSTON'S CIVIL SERVICE 
ARITHMETIC AND CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised, in 12:no. price 28. 6d.; 
and KEY, price 4s. 
HE CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC, suited 

for Use in National and other Schools. By ROBERT JOHN- 
STON, Author of * Civil Service Précis,’ &c. Seventh Edition, Enlarged 
and Corrected. 

By the same Author, now ready, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


The CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. Third Edition, 
corrected to the Present Time; including the Proposed Regulations 
as to Open Competitions, &c. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price 1s.; post free, 1s. 1d. 


OUMISS and its USE in MEDICINE. By 
VICTOR JAGIELSKI, M.D., of Berlin, late Superior Phy- | 
sician in the Prussian Army. | 


A new remedy of an old date, coming from the far East, from whence | 
we are usually accustomed to receive only epidemics. 


| 
| 
London : E. Chapman, 10, Duke-street, Portiand-place. 
~ 2 
HARVEST FESTIVAL SERVICES. 








GIVE THANKS unto the LORD”: Anthem | 

Four Voices: appropriate for the above. Composed by BER- | 

NARD FAREBRODM HER. Price 6d. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, Berners-street, London. | 





MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d., Part VI. of | 
YHE MYSTERY of EDWIN DROOD. With | 
Two Illustrations by S. L. Fildes, Vignette, and a Portrait of | 
Mr. Dickens, engraved by Baker, from a Photograph by Mr. Mason. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, 1 vol. post 8yo. cloth, with Portraits and Wood 
Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 

ERPETUUM MOBILE: a History of the 

Search for Perpetual Motion, from the 13th to ~ 19th Century. | 

Second Series. By HENRY DIRCKS, | 

London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing C: all | 





Now ready, royal 4to. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth and gold, 
with Illustrations, 


TREATISE on GYMNASTICS and CALI- 
Lt STHENICS for LADIES. 
By Madame BRENNER. 


Published at her Gymnasium, 35, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 


Ad TO SPEAK FRENCH; |! 
or, French and France: Facts, ——— Practice. By 
A. ALBITBS, LL.B., Paris, late of Edgbaston Schoo 

“Excellent.”—V. Hu ‘ugo. ** True gem.”—Delille. “ Perfect. ”"— Era. | 
2. INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH WRITING, 2s.—Key, 22. 

3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF-HELPS, 1s. 
Longmans & Co. | 


Just published, price 1s. 


the Uae of G and DICTATION EXERCISES, for 
Be Use of of baslish & By JAM ES BOSOM Ph.D., Author of 


bcd A Specimen Copy will be sent to Teachers, free, on receipt of 
six *postage-stamps, by Dr. Douglas, 6, Howard-p! lace, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








This Day is published, price 1s. 
HE ORIGINAL MS. of BURNS’S ‘TAM 
; soomee SHANTER’ and ‘THE LAMENT of MARY, QUEEN 
o 
Reproduced by the Photo-Chromolith Process. 
With an Introduction by MOY THOMAS, and a Glossary. 


London: Adams & prancis, 59, Fleet-street, E. C.; Menzies, Edin- 
burgh ; and all Booksellers. 


A» AMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE. 
MENTS in all — London, Country, Colonial and Foreign News- 
papers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for Seneesting business, and Lists of Lendon Papers, to. 
be had on applicatio 


Apams é Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
4 Charles Dickens jun.—Advertisements for All the Year Rowse 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





i" IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of each 
Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: by "cae, and Tabular Arrangement.—Adver- 
tisements should be sent to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








OTICE.—The following Direct Agents for the 
Sale of the ATHEN-ZUM Journal abroad have been 


appointed :— 

Paris .. oe M. Baupry, Rue Bonaparte. 
mn he -. N. BELLENGER, Rue de Rivoli. 

Berlin .. ee A. ASHER & Co. 
- ee .. F. ScHNEIDER & Co. 

Leipzig ee M. Dirr, 

Vienna we -. GEROLD & Co. 

Rome .. ee J. SPITTHOEVER, 

Florence .. -. H. LoEscHer. 

Geneva oe H. GEorG. 

St. Petersburg .» THE IMPERIAL Post-OFFIcE, 





OUR LEGENDS 


AND LIVES 


A Gift for all Seasons. 
By ELEANORA LOUISA HERVEY. 


Crown Svo. 6s, 
*‘A delicate feminine gleaner, long ago celebrated by Leigh Hunt, has collected in ‘Our Legends and Lives, a Gift for all 


Seasons,’ as charming a sheaf of grain from fields which she had 


herself sown as we have seen for many a day. Mrs. Hervey, 





better known to poetic readers, perhaps, as Miss Montagu, —that Eleanora Louisa whom the singer of ‘Rimini’ described as 
having the prettiest name ‘betwixt Naples and Pisa,’—is the poetess of domestic life and of household emotion, not in the 
lower sense of these words, but in the higher—not as Eliza Cook is a poetess of domestic life, but as Elizabeth Browning was and 
Jean Ingelow is. Yet Mrs. Hervey has a place apart and of her own. If she can be said to ‘claim a place beside, and not below, 
these gifted women,—and we certainly think she may,—it must been the independent and original ground of her humanness 
of thought. She is not only a woman always, but a woman in some relation to the common family—a daughter, a wife, a mother, 
a friend; and the sense of this relation gives to her verse a tenderness and charm which are altogether her own. She is not, how- 
ever, wanting in fancy and in constructive power, as the lyrical and dramatic pieces now collected prove.” —Athenewm. 

“Mrs. Hervey is a poet of high order........ The larger portion of the contents consists of legends, many of which are power- 
ful as well as beautiful. Often they contain a forcible moral, and are charming considered merely as compositions. Occasionally 
she selects religious subjects, and deals with them in a holy spirit. "—Art-Journal, 

. = es author presents this volume to the public as a gift-book suitable for all seasons, and a very acceptable book of poetry 
it is.”—Observer. 

“Beautiful as butterflies......Fancifully grouped as ‘ May Flowers and Thorns,’ ‘ A Harvest Sheaf,’ ‘A Christmas Wreath,’ 
* New Year's Gifts,’ ‘ Relics of Bishop Valentine,’ and the like.”—Dispatch. 


** Facile, correct, and spirited, and in many no little dramatic interest.”—Star. 


“Poems of first-class merit.. She invariably pleases the ear by her rhythmical precision, and holds captive the mind by 
the subtlety, and sometimes the sublimity, of her conceptions........ A considerable portion of the volume is devoted to ‘Seaside 
Life and Legend.’...... We can confidently recommend Mrs. Hervey’s book to the lovers of true poetry. It forms most emphati- 
cally a ‘ Gift for all Seasons.’”—Thanet Advertiser. 

“E. L. Hervey is a name ‘not unknown to fame.’........ Very modern in spirit, very cultured in expression, and very 
graceful in construction...... ‘The Highland Lover’—a charming poem. If Mrs. Hervey had written nothing else, to have written 
this would have been enough to establish her claims to rank amongst the best poetesses of Great Britain.’ *— Leader. 


London: Triipner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming Works 


Essays oN CHURCH AND Stats, by Dean Stanley 
Eccigesta: Edited by Professor Reynolds 

A CRUISE IN GREEK WateERs, by Captain Townshend 
SToRY oF THE Lirz oF CHARLES DICKENS 

Tue REIGN OF QUEEN ANNB, by Earl] Stanhope 

Tue CHURCH AND THE AGE: aSeries of Essays 
LotHair, by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli 

More WorLDs THAN Ours, by R, A. Proctor 

Free Rossta, by W. Hepworth Dixon 

LErrTers OF SPIRITUAL CouNsEL, by Rev. J. Keble 

A RAMBLE INTO BrRitTaNy, by Rev. George Musgrave 
Sr, PAUL AND PaoTgsTaNTIsM, by Matthew Arnold 
Hvx.igy’s Lay Szsrmons——FiGuigR’s Primitive MAN 
Tue ORIGIN oF Civitization, by Sir John Lubbock 
A Tour RounD Enctanp, by Walter Thornbury 
TRAVELS IN JAPAN, by Arthur Adams 

RvskKin’s LEcTURES ON ART——THE THREE WEDDINGS 
Ay EpitTor’s TALgs, by Anthony Trollope 

Dr. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT 

THE Lirg or St. ANSELM, by Rev. R. W. Church 
FREEMAN'S History OF WELLS CATHEDRAL 

THE FusL oF THE Suy, by W. Mattieu Williams 
MEMORIES OF My Timz, by George Hodder 

CHINA AND THE GosPBL, by Rev. W. Muirhead 
AUSTIN FRIARS——GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL 
MADAGASCAR AND ITs Pgopie, by Rev. James Sibree 
Witp Lirz AMONG THE Koorps, by Major Millingen 
A STOREHOUSE OF Storizs, edited by Miss Yonge 
PICCADILLY: AN Episopg, by Laurence Oliphant 

A Book about THE CLERGY, by J. C. Jeaffreson 
LETTERS OF THE First EARL OF MALMESBURY 

Tus OLD Love AND THE Ngw, by Sir Edward Creasy 
Mission Lirg IN TRAVANCORE, by Rev. John Abbs 
Put Yoursg_r in His PLacs—— AcQuiTTED 
CuniosiTizs oF ToIL, by Dr. Wynter——Myra GRaY 
THE AMERICANS AT Homes, by David Macrae 
TESTIMONY OF THE CaTacomss, by Rev. W. B. Marriott 
Try LaPLanD, by Capt. Hutchinson 

ABBEYS AND CASTLES OF ENGLAND, by John Timbs 
PRINCIPLES OF CoMEDY, by Percy Fitzgerald 
VARI£TIES OF Vick-REGAL Lirg, by Sir W. Denison 
Mavszicg anpD Evefniz pg Gufarin, by Harriet Parr 
BLunst’s PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
Letters FROM London, by George M. Dallas 

My ScHoonsoy Fatenps, by Ascott R. Hope 
AMERICA IN 1869, by Two Englishmen 

Dssennam’s Vow——ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFR 
Lock’s NARRATIVE OF OCCURRENCES IN CHINA, 1860 
Lirz or Jonn Gisson, R.A., by Lady Eastlake 

By Onpger oF Tak Kinc——TueE Rosek oF JERICHO 
THE Cacep Lioy, by Miss Yonge——LonGigat 
BIcKMor2’s TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
Burton’s PaRaGUAY——LIFE OF PirE Besson 

Tue Normans, by A. H. Drury——Este.ie RvssELL 
CoMMONPLACE, AND OTHER STorigs, by C. G. Rossetti 
THREE Szrmons on Jaco, by Rev. J. Moorhouse 
RELIGIOUS Lirz In GERMANY, by William Baur 
PaTIgENCE CABRHYDON——THE MAN WITH THE IRON MAsK 
ROME AND THE CovnciL, by Felix Bungener 

Tae CoMMENTARIE£S OF Czsar, by Anthony Trollope 
In Exitv IsrazL——ARTHUR——TuE Book oF ORM 
AMONG THE GoTHS AND VANDALS, by John Blaikie 
Norgs In THe NILE VALLEY, by A. L. Adams 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN GERMANY (from the Times) 
CuRist SATISFYING THE InsTINCTs OF HUMANITY 
HawtHoans’s Enciish Nots-Books——HgpceEp IN 
Heats AND DiaMonDs——TueE Inquisitor, by W. Gilbert 
Ignatius Loyora, by Stewart Rose — GLENMAHRA 
BoLiagat’s WARS OF THE SUCCESSION IN SPAIN 

Lire OF MADAME BEAUHARNAIS DE MIRAMION 














of general interest as they appear:— 


Casimir MAREMMA——GOLD AND GreyY——SILVIA 
Tae Martyr CuurcH oF MapaGcascaR, by Rev. W. Ellis 
ArRnor’s Memoir oF Dr. JAMES HAMILTON 

Tue Vicar oF BuLLHamPtToN, by Anthony Trollope 
Tus “ Ros Roy” ON THE JORDAN 

A Diary 1N THE East, by W. H. Russell 

Memoir or W. C. Bugs, by Rev. Islay Burns 

A Brave Lapy, by the Author of ‘ John Halifax’ 
EstHer Hi11's Secret, by Georgiana Craik 
REsouRcES OF FRANCE AND Prussia, by Col. Chesney 
ForMgR MEN 1n Fak Cornwatt, by R. 8. Hawker 
Tue CHURCH oF THE REsTORATION, by Dr. Stoughton 
THe THREE BROTHERS, by Mrs. Oliphant 

A Visit to Ecypt, by Hon. Mrs. William Grey 
Henrogs oF Hesrew History, by Bishop Wilberforce 
Brsuicat Stupigs, by Rev. E. H. Plumptre 
MARKHAM’sS ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 

Essays on Lanp Tenvurs, by the Cobden Club 
WaAttace’s Essays ON NATURAL SELECTION 
WaALLAckr’s TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
SEEKERS AFTER Gop, by Rev. F. W. Farrar 

Her Masgsty’s TowkgR——Hi1ary Sr. Ives 
Juventus Munpi, by William Ewart Gladstone 

Tue Last oF THE TASMANIANS, by James Bonwick 
CuniosiTizs OF OLDEN TimEs, by S. Baring-Gould 
L’Estrance’s Lire oF Mary RvssELL MITFORD 
HistoricaL Sketcues, by Mrs, Oliphant——Una WARES 
SKETCHES OF Lirg IN Arnica, by C. Hamilton 
Society AND SoLitupE, by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Among My Books, by James Russell Lowell 

Diary oF Henry CRABB ROBINSON 

Hourpays on High Lanps, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan 
Lire oF Rev. Joun KEBLE, by Sir J. T. Coleridge 
Tue BLUNDERS oF VICE AND FouLty, by J. G. Hargraves 
Ancient MegtinG Hovsgs, by G. H. Pike 

Norges 1n ITaty, by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Hg Kyew Hz Was Ricot——TuHE MINIstTER’s WIFB 
Mitman’s ANKALS OF St. Pavi’s CaTHEDRAL 
TOWNSHEND’s TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL 
From Liverpoot To St.-Lovis, by Rev. Newman Halil 
Van Lenner’s TRAVELS IN AsIA MINOR 

Mavrice’s Lecturgs ON SociaL MoRALITY 

Home Lirgz oF Six Davip Brewster, by Mrs. Gordon 
At Home wits THE Bretons, by Mrs. Palliser 
NorMANDY PicturesQvugz, by Henry Blackburn 
HistoricaL GLeanines, by J. E. Thorold Rogers 
Station Lirg in New ZEALAND, by Lady Barker 
Tue INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault 
St. Bsepe’s——Tse Harrisks——Falsgety TRvuB 
PIONEERING IN THE Pampas, by R. A. Seymour 
PETHERICK’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 

HaBit AND INTELLIGENCE, by Joseph John Murphy 
Notes on Bureuypy, by C. R. Weld——VioLa 

Lirz AND Remains OF Dr. Rosert Leg, by R. H. Story 
Rassam’s History OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 
Tue InpIAN Tribes OF Guiana, by W. H. Brett 
LANCASHIRE: ITS PURITANISM, &c, by Dr. Halley 
Daisy 1n THE Fiztp——TaeE Dvuxr’s Honour 

Tue HicHLanDs oF TURKEY, by Rev. H. F. Tozer 
Kinesigy’s Lives oF THE HERMits——CrEDO 

Davip Lioypy’s Last WiLL——A Port HERo 
Ropinson’s ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS 
Tue WILD GaRpDEN, by William Robinson 

Lirs or Dr. F. W. FaszgR——Meworr or A. H. CLoucnH 
CHRISTIAN OSBORNE’S FRIENDS——OVERDALE 

Memoir oF Sin Groreok SINCLAIR, by James Grant 
PoriticaL Propiems, by W. Greg —-JaBez OLIPHANT 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SPEECHES OF EARL RUSSELL 
LATIN AND TEBUTONIC CHRISTENDOM, by G. W. Cox 
Cox’s MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS 





MERCER’s JOURNAL OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN 

THE TemMPoRAL Power or THE Papacy, by A. O. Legge 
A Spring Tour 1n PortvuGat, by Rev. A.C. Smith 
Tue Morninc Land, by Edward Dicey——Inma 

THE Woman or Business——HaGaR——VERONICA 
Terence McGoway, by G. L. Tottenham JANIE 

Tue StorY oF WANDERING WILLIE——To EsTHER 

OnE MaipEn OnLyY——TuE RULE oF THE MONK 

For RicHer, ror Pooren——TuHeE Story OF PAULINE 
Porms, by D. G. Rossetti ——Matta, by Rev. H. Seddell 
MAN and Wires, by Wilkie Collins——PrTRrongeL 
WESTWARD BY RAIL, by W. F. Rae——THERESA 

OLD CotoniaL Days, by James Bonwick 

Laws or Discursive THoveHt, by Dr. McCosh 
ELLICOTT ON THE REvISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Dr. NEWMAN’s MiscELLANIES——WHITESIDE’S SKETCHES 
Batuk-Amazat’s LittLE Book ABouT GREAT BRITAIN 
Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL——TOO BRIGHT T0 Last 
Tue Horst pu Petit St.-JBAN——ROLAND YORKE 
Sermons, by Rev. J. Ker——RE.1Gi0us REPUBLICS 

Von Sypeu’s Frexcu Revoivution. Vols. IL and IV. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE MonTAGU 

Goop St,-Lovis anp His Tugs, by Mrs. Bray 
HEREDITARY GENIUS, by Francis Galton——Nora 

Cox's SEARCH FOR WINTER SuNBBAMS IN CORSICA 

Tue Squires OF BRUDENELL——THE FLOWER OF KILDALLA 
THE Parpon oF GuinGAMPp——THE VIVIAN ROMANCE 
EVENINGS WITH THE Sacrep Ports, by F. Sanders 
TRADITIONS OF WxEsT CoRNWALL, by William Bottrell 
Tue Loc or THE Fortuna, by Capt. Lindley 

Srray LEAvgs or Science, by Dr. Scoffern 

Beauty TALroT——Fenacrg GranckE——SiR RICHARD 
Peasant Lire in SWEDEN, by L. Lloyd——Vivia 

Tue Bond oF Honourn——AMONG STRANGERS 

CoMPLETE TRIUMPH OF Moral Good ovgeR EVIL 

From THIstLes—Grapes?——Epwin Droop 

TrutTH 1N Tags, by J. de Liefde——Iza’s Story 
MALeE?’s FALL OF THE GERMANIC CONFEDERATION 
LIGHTHOUSES AND LicuTsHiPs, by W. H, D. Adams 
CHESTER’s TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES——No APPEAL 
THe CREATOR AND THE CREATION, by Dr. John Young 
Reicious Lirg 1n Loxpon, by James Ewing Ritchie 
Tue Macyars, by A. J. Patterson——Dickson’s JAPAN 
Essays on Woman’s Work AND WoMAN’s CULTURE 
THE SuBygcTion oF Women, by John Stuart Mill 

Lire or Lorp Fairrax, by Clements R. Markham 

Ix AND ARoUND PiccapiLLy, by H. B. Wheatley 
Gossip ABOUT LETTER-WnriTERS, by George Seton 

Tue Expepition To Abyssinia, by Captain Hozier 
SgasipE WALKs, by the Rev. W. Houghton 
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The Overthrow of the Germanic Confederation 
by Prussia in 1866. By Sir Alexander 
Malet, Bart. K.C.B. (Longmans & Co.) 

{HE appearance of this work is exceedingly 
well timed. At the present moment, the history 
of the war of 1866 between Prussia and Austria 
is interesting in the highest degree, both as 
laying bare the policy of Prussia, and dis- 
eovering the means by which that policy can be 
earried out. The political history of Germany 
during the years 1862—1866 is the theme of 
Sir Alexander Malet, late Her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Diet at Frankfort; and 
he also furnishes valuable military information 
with regard to that part of the war of 1866 in 
Northern and Western Germany, and devotes 
a chapter to the military growth of Prussia. Sir 
Alexander Malet commences with a brief sketch 
of the constitution of the Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation. This chapter, however, would 
be more appreciated by the antiquarian than 
the general reading public, amd does not call 
for particular notice. The history also of the 
spoliation of Denmark, which follows, is in a 
certain sense a thing of the past,—a regretted, 
but an accepted, accomplished and irrevocable 
fact. The chapters, however, devoted to this 
subject are interesting both on account of the 
singularly excellent opportunities possessed by 
the author for becoming acquainted and form- 
ing an opinion of the facts, and also on account 
of the part played by our own Government, 
and because it was the first act of the drama 
which culminated only a few weeks ago in the 
virtual union of all Germany. It is only fair 
to Sir Alexander Malet to give the following 
extract from his Preface :— 

“Time has already revealed many mysteries 
inexplicable at the period in which the events 
occurred, and relieved me from the duty of silence 
on circumstances of which at the time I gained 
knowledge only from my official position.” 

The Schleswig-Holstein question was stated 
by Lord Palmerston to have been one which 
was only thoroughly understood by himself 
and another person who at the time of its com- 
plete development was dead. We shall not seek, 
therefore, to analyze the matter, and shall 
content ourselves with pointing out the dis- 
honesty of the German powers, the questionable 
conduct of the Emperor Napoleon, and the 
feeble misleading policy of Earl Russell. 

Count Bismarck embraced the opportunity 
afforded by the dispute with Denmark to lay 
the foundation of Prussian supremacy in 
Germany, and made use of the terror enter- 
tained by Austria of a democratic movement, 
to render her an unconscious accomplice in 
Prussian aggrandisement. The feelings which 
actuated Count Bismarck are plainly, forcibly, 
and, we believe, correctly stated by the author :— 

“™M. de Bismarck’s whole soul glowed with the 
_ prengieer resolve to expel Austria from Germany. 

t was not in his character to hesitate as to means; 
and neither moral nor material obstacles diverted 
him from his object. In fact, he entered on the 
contest unencumbered by scruples of any kind. 
To raise Prussia to the political status which he 
thought that his country ought to hold, was his 
religion. He entered the path of action with the 


fervour of a Mahomet inforcing a novel faith, and, 
like Mahomet, he succeeded.” 


The first step towards carrying out his 








object was an association with Austria in 
regard to the Schleswig-Holstein affair; Austria 
being simply used to assist in drawing out of 
the fire chestnuts of which she was destined 
never to have a share. The co-operation of 
Austria having been secured, the next step 
was to make a cloak of the Diet to the high- 
handed proceedings contemplated; the Diet 
itself being afterwards cast on one side as a 
useless and cumbersome garment. The matter, 
as regarded Schleswig at least, partook of 
an international nature, though it suited the 
Germans to deny this obvious fact. It was 
necessary therefore to prevent the intervention 
of France, bound not only by the treaty of 
London, in 1852, to guarantee the integrity 
of Denmark, but also by the memory of 
past friendship, and great sacrifices, to pre- 
vent the spoliation of her steadfast ally. 
Sir Alexander Malet explains the refusal of 
France to interfere, and this explanation, 
though founded only on surmise, is probable 
enough when read by the light of subsequent 
events. Even the surmises, moreover, of one 
in Sir A. Malet’s position, and possessing 
special means of information and peculiar 
opportunities for drawing just inferences, are 
worthy of consideration. The explanation is 
given in the following passage :— 

“There exists, however, a very general persua- 
sion, that M. de Bismarck had already found means 
to influence the Imperial mind. It has been sur- 
mised that his own schemes of aggrandisement for 
Prussia, at the expense both of Denmark and of 
Germany, had been more than hinted at, and that 
visions of possible territorial advantages to accrue 
to France may have been held out to the Emperor, 
and entertained by him, in case Prussia was left 
free to pursue her own course without interruption. 
To reasons such as these, it is imagined, may in 
great measure be ascribed the quiescent attitude 
taken by the Imperial Government in this question.” 

The official utterances of the Emperor, 
through his ambassador in London, offer the 
following justification of his conduct :— 

“The Emperor has always been disposed to pay 
great regard to the feelings and aspirations of 
nationalities. It is not to be denied that the 
national feelings and aspirations of Germany tend 
to a closer connexion with the Germans of Holstein 
and of Schleswig. The Emperor would feel repug- 
nance to any course which should bind him to 
oppose in arms the wishes of Germany. It may be 
comparatively easy for England to carry on a war 
which can never go beyond maritime operations of 
blockade and capture of ships. Schleswig and Eng- 
land are far apart from each other. But the soil 
of Germany touches the soil of France, and a war 
between France and Germany would be one of the 
most burthensome and one of the most hazardous 
in which the French Empire could engage.” 

This passage must possess a mournful sig- 
nificance for the French at the present moment. 
The insincerity and dishonesty of the German 
sovereigns—for they must all share the guilt, 
though by a fitting retribution they shared 
none of the profits, of the spoliation of Denmark 
—are clearly indicated in the pages of the 
work before us By means of the opening 
given by Holstein, they determined and con- 
trived to bring Schleswig within the scope of 
their operations. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that the impulse given to interference 
in the matter of Schleswig came from below— 
was democratic and at the same time senti- 
mental in its nature; and it was difficult for 
the princes of Germany to resist, without risk 
to their thrones. Considering the astuteness 
of the politicians engaged in the disgraceful 





business, it is evident that it is to their conduct, 
rather than to their words or documents, that 
we must look for evidence of their dishonesty. 
The following passages are nevertheless inter- 
esting and deserving of attention.—Extract 
from a letter from the British Ambassador at 
Vienna to Earl Russell, giving an account of 
an interview with Count Rechberg, the Austrian 
Premier :— 

“His Excellency is as unwilling as ever to admit 
that the interests of Schleswig are disconnected 
from those of Holstein, and consequently of Ger- 
many, and he considers that, as they have been 
mixed together for so long past, it is impossible 
for Germany to abandon its right to interfere.” 

Extract from the British Ambassador at 
Vienna to Earl Russell, giving an account of 
a subsequent interview with Count Rechberg :— 

“That as to Schleswig or Jutland, there was ne 
thought of entering either country.” 

From the beginning Ear! Russell endeavoured 
to separate the questions of Schleswig and 
Holstein ; the right of the Diet to act as it 
thought fit with regard to the latter Duchy 
he frankly acknowledged. The Schleswig 
question he, however, firmly asserted was one 
of an international nature, and should be dealt 
with in concert with the signataries of the 
treaty of London. He for a long time strove 
to procure the assent of Germany to mediation, 
but received in return the most insulting neg- 
lect of his representations, and a contemptuous 
indifference, which has gone far to lower the 
influence of British diplomacy on the conti- 
nent. It is true that he was not, save in one 
instance, treated with verbal discourtesy, but 
in substance the replies he received were— 
“This is no concern of yours—mind your own 
business.” 

Sir A. Malet writes to Earl Russell from 
Frankfort :— 

“The tension of the public mind is very great, 
and I am bound to say that there is a wonderful 
indifference to our representations, while they are 
at the same time resented as interfering with a 
cherished project. There is an absolute persuasion 
that England will not interfere materially, and our 
counsels, regarded as unfriendly, have no weight.” 

On one occasion, Sir A. Malet was actually 
told by the Bavarian Envoy to the Diet that 
he looked on Lord Russell’s despatches as so 
much waste paper—an expression for which 
Sir A. Malet, however, required and obtained 
an ample apology. The Bavarian Minister 
was, however, correct in his description of 
Earl Russell’s representations and threats. 
Finding that mediation was unavailing, Earl 
Russell betook himself to threats.—Memo- 
randum presented by Sir A. Buchanan to Count 
Bismarck, November 24, 1863 :— 

“ Should Federal troops enter Holstein on purely 
Federal grounds, Her Majesty’s Government would 
not interfere, but should it appear that Federal 
troops had entered the Duchy on international 
grounds, Her Majesty’s Government may be obliged 
to interfere.” 

Again, see Earl Russell to Sir A. Buchanan, 
December 25, 1863 :— 

“Any precipitate action on the part of the 
German Confederation at the present moment may 
lead to consequences fatal to the peace of Europe, 
and may involve Germany in particular in difficulties 
of a most serious nature.” 

The following extracts from Earl Russell’s 
correspondence with the British Ambassador, 
at Paris, under date January 24, 1864, are 
worthy of notice :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government seek for the concert 
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and co-operation of France, Russia, and Sweden, in 
order to give, if necessary, material assistance to 
Denmark in the resistance of such dismemberment.” 

“T answered that it alluded to material support, 
but that I would define the cases in which such a 
support should be given in a despatch which I had 
prepared for the Cabinet, to be afterwards sub- 
mitted for the sanction of the Queen.” 

Finding that the threats of England were 
looked upon as so much brutum fulmen, Earl 
Russell took lower ground, and made the grant 
of any material assistance to Denmark to de- 
pend on the concurrence of France and Russia. 
These powers, however, refused that concur- 
rence; and Earl Russell’s warlike intentions 
oozed out of his fingers’ ends like Bob Acres’s 
eourage. England had nevertheless, as is 
apparent from the Danish Ambassador’s des- 
patch, dated February 11, 1864, promised 
unconditional aid if Schleswig were attacked :— 

“ Recently, too, the Cabinet of London gave it 
to be understood at Frankfort that, in the case of 
an attack of Schleswig, Denmark would not be 
left alone in the contest.” 

Schleswig was attacked, and England made 
no sign. 

The history of the operations in Western 
and Northern Germany in 1866 is clearly told, 
and forms an interesting supplement to Capt. 
Hozier’s history of the war. Sir A. Malet was 
living at the time on the scene of action—was 
personally acquainted with many of the actors 
in the campaign—and, though a civilian, shows 
in general considerable talent for describing 
and analyzing military operations. 

For the political manceuvres which preceded 
the outbreak of war, and the conduct of Count 
Bismarck towards his inoffensive neighbours, 
we refer the reader to the book itself. As to 
the campaign, it was a strong illustration of the 
inefficiency of the Federal military organization. 
Other causes, however, equally contributed to 
failure. Speaking of the troops acting under 
orders of the Diet, Sir A. Malet says :— 

“When the Diet’s decision, of June 14, called 
these troops into immediate activity, the faultiness 
of Federal military arrangements became instantly 
apparent, and it was manifest that a much longer 
term would be required to prepare the several con- 
tingents to take the field in such an efficient state 
ef preparation as modern warfare demands. The 
assembling, and training of horses especially, was 
very imperfectly accomplished, and the cavalry, 
artillery, and train were accordingly ill provided, 
and their efficiency proportionately imperfect.” 

The force was divided into two armies; one 
under Prince Alexander of Hesse, the other 
consisting entirely of Bavarians under the 
eommand of Prince Charles of Bavaria. The 
ehief command of both armies was also vested 
in the latter prince. The choice of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief was unfortunate. Prince 
Charles was old, slow, obstinate, and of no 
experience in modern warfare. The result 
was, that, though far superior in numbers, he 
was everywhere worsted by the inferior Prus- 
sian forces. By his neglect to send aid to 
Hanover, moreover, he contributed in great 
measure to the surrender of the gallant con- 
tingent which that kingdom had placed in the 
field. Another cause of Prussian success was 
the treachery or incapacity of Prince William 
of Baden, who commanded the Baden division 
of the army of the Diet. At the commencement 
of the campaign he retired from Giessen 
without orders, thereby uncovering the left of 
Prince Alexander’s army and the city of Frank- 
fort ; later on in the actions on the Tauber, he 





withdrew without orders, after a merely formal 
resistance, thereby causing the retreat of the 
army from the line of that river. Lastly, the 
next day he without any cause declined to 
support a Bavarian division which sent urgent 
demands for assistance to him. The theory of 
treachery is strongly supported by a very sig- 
nificant passage in the book under review :— 

“The humbled Southern States of Germany, 
with the exception of Baden, addressed themselves 
to France, as a mediator between them and the 
conquering power. Baden had good grounds for 
reliance on the family ties existing between the 
House of Hohenzollern and the Grand-Ducal 
family, and for believing that their State would be 
leniently treated.” 

The staff of the Confederate army does not 

appear to great advantage in the history of 
the present campaign. For this apparently the 
two chief generals are not responsible. As well 
as other defects, it must be attributed to the 
vicious system of Federal military organization. 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, in a published 
journal of the campaign,— 
“states with what unwillingness and misgiving he 
entered on the command assigned to him. The 
faulty equipment and diversity of organization of 
the various contingents composing the 8th army 
corps, as well as the deficiencies of the Federal 
military constitution, by authority of which the 
corps was assembled and himself intrusted with 
the command, are clearly set forth. The Prince 
was not even allowed to select the members of his 
personal staff, his aides-de-camp and every func- 
tionary of the army being named by the various 
military authorities in the States whose contingents 
were placed under his orders. These several 
contingents varied in their words of command, in 
their system of manceuvring, in the calibre of 
small arms, in their artillery system. The whole 
body of the 8th corps presented an assemblage of 
troops from which excellent material might have 
been selected, but which would have needed far 
more time than was allowed to its chief to mould 
it into the homogeneity necessary for successful 
military action. No officer or man of the whole 
body, save of the Austrian division, had ever 
been in action, and it was twenty-six years since 
the corps had been assembled. What results could 
be hoped for from such defects in the essentials of 
preparation ?” 

A useful warning is given to us in the 
foregoing passage as well as in several others 
scattered over this book, which show that 
success in war can only be obtained by careful 
preparation in time of peace. 

Among the most regretable episodes of 
this war is the treatment of the Free City 
of Frankfort by Generals von Falckenstein and 
Manteuffel. In giving an account of this 
instance of Prussian brutality, Sir A. Malet 
relates that of which he, being on the spot, 
was personally cognizant. On less authority 
than this we should hesitate to accept the con- 
firmation of the newspaper statements of the 
time. It would be painful to attempt a detail of 
the various acts of ill-treatment which Frank- 
fort, which had been entered without opposition, 
suffered at the hands of the imitators of the 
ruffians of the Thirty Years’ War. It is sufficient 
to say that Sir A. Malet amply confirms all 
that was stated at the time, and to mention 
merely that General Manteuffel threatened 
pillage and bombardment if 2,100,000. were 
not paid by the citizens within twenty-four 
hours. It is pleasant to be able to state that 
this exaction was ultimately remitted at the 
personal intercession of the kind-hearted Queen 
of Prussia. 

In his chapter on the Prussian army, the 





author tells us little which those who have 
studied military matters did not know before. 
The history of the progress and development 
of the Prussian military system is not, how- 
ever, without interest to the general reader, 
The principal change effected in the system of 
Scharnhorst is that by which the service in the 
reserve is extended from two to four years, 
and the forming of the Landwehr into a sepa- 
rate army, instead of placing it in division as 
formerly with the regular troops. With re- 
gard to the extension of the service in the 
reserve, General von Moltke gives the following 
weighty testimony in favour of thoroughly 
trained soldiers :— 

“On ourside, we heard everywhere the cry, ‘Where 
is the captain? what said the captain as to where 
we should go?’ This instinct of hanging together 
under all circumstances cannot be drilled into a 
man ; it must be the habit of his life.” 

The advantages of the localization of corps, 
which has been recommended for our own ser- 
vice, are urged in a passage which well merits 
the attention of Mr. Cardwell :— 

“The highly valuable element which the French 
call esprit de corps, is nowhere better understood 
or maintained than in the Prussian army. Each 
regiment is indeed localized, and has its own pecu- 
liar recruiting district, and its own Landwehr, 
wherein serve the time-expired men of the line 
regiments and of the Guard.” 

The system of calling up the reserve appears 
admirable, and may furnish a worthy example 
for us in the organization of our reserve forces : 

“A telegraphic signal from head-quarters puts 
the whole machinery in operation at once. In the 
Landwehr offices of every village the summonses 
for assembly lie constantly ready, and have only 
to be distributed. Every individual attached to 
the commissariat, the hospitals, or field post-offices, 
or any other employ, in case of war, knows his 
destination beforehand, and only requires notice to 
present himself.” 

We will conclude this necessarily imperfect 
review of a valuable book by giving an extract 
which it would be, perhaps, well if our mili- 
tary authorities would reflect on :— 

“Tn squad and company drill and in gymnastics, 
which are carefully attended to, the subaltern 
officers and captains invariably discharge duties left 
in the English army to the under-officers. By this 
system men and officers become more familiarized 
with each other, and this is immensely in favour of 
the Prussian system, in the wear and tear of actual 
service.” 








A Creed, Etcetera. By Martin F. Tupper. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Mr. Tupper has added the réle of the priest 
to that of the bard. As a poet, his fame is too 
obvious to be overlooked. He has gone through 
innumerable editions. His reputation as a 
theological leader has, however, to be made, 
and the pamphlet before us is the first attempt 
in the line. Mr. Tupper has a hearty appre- 
ciation of what is required of him. At the 
very moment when efforts are being made for 
the union of Christendom, and when the Pope, 
as representative of the Catholic world, is 
endeavouring to extend the frontiers of his 
faith, he, as an illustrious representative of 
Protestantism, favours us with a formula of 
belief addressed urbi et orbt. At first it seems 
as if the poet had ignored himself, and was 
about to record the experiences and announce 
the creed of another. The narrative is in the 
third person. In the opening passage we are 
introduced to one— 
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Known but to few, as living much apart, 

He fed on Thoughts and hid them in his heart, 

Followed consistently the lights he had 

(If mutinous where mere conviction bade), 

And, though a racer heavily-weighted, still 

Kept pace with circumstance by strength of will. 

But before we find ourselves interested in 
the “heavily-weighted” racer, there is a dra- 
matic change in the poem. The writer can 
stand it no longer: he reveals himself. We 
are reading Mr. Tupper’s confession of faith. 
The announcement is made thus :— 

He—why not / ?—start, honesty! straight out, 

And creep not crabwise sidelong round about,— 

I never cared to follow, or be led, 

Nor placed my fellow-sinner in God's stead— 

I ever dared to think and act alone, 

And this my Creed with small compunction own. 
What he thinks follows. The Creator and 
his works and man’s position in the economy 
of the universe, form the main theme treated ; 
and in aid of the views propounded a vast 
number of curious scientific and quasi-scientific 
facts are adduced. Mr. Tupper is a firm be- 
liever in the “oneness” of all things. In the 
passage— 

I worship with the universe of God, 

With angel, man, and brute, and plant and clod, 

For in all beings, wheresoe’er we search, 

Behold! in their degrees, the living Church— 
we detect his cardinal doctrine. Also he has 
notions concerning the inferior animal creation 
here and hereafter. In his magnum opus, 
‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ he advanced a theory 
of the future estate of dogs and other animals, 
which, had it come from one less orthodox, 
would have been undoubtedly repudiated by 
the readers and admirers of that famous pro- 
duction. The novel and profound views then 
only vaguely hinted at, are now and here 
clearly expressed. Mr. Tupper’s charity is of 
the most comprehensive character. Here is an 
article of his belief :— 

I well believe no creature will be lost, 

But live to recompense the care it cost, 

No moss nor insect, even as no man, 

No daintiest touch of nature’s pictured plan: 

I well believe that God the maker gives 

Progressive life to everything that lives. 

His opinions on the relationship between 
a domestic animal and its master are sug- 
gestive :— 

Were the shrewd jockey honest as his horse, 

Merit so rare would admiration force, 

And when clear selfishness no longer clogs, 

Keepers may be more noble than their dogs ; 

Affection, conscience, faithfulness are found 

Less in the whipper-in than in his hound, 

And the meek lamb may enter into life 

Beside its butcher with his bloody knife ; 

That cruel costermonger and his drudge 

Alike shall stand before their righteous Judge. 

It is impossible for us to reproduce all the 
items of Mr. Tupper’s ‘ Creed,’ but fortunately 
he has summarized them at the end of the 
poem, thus :— 

So then, in brief, my Creed is truly this, 

Conscience is our chief seed of woe or bliss,— 

God, who made all things, is to all things Love, 

Balancing wrongs below by rights above, — 

Evil seemed needful that the Good be shown, 

And Good was swift that Evil to atone,— 

While creatures, linked together each with each, 

Of one great whole in changeful sequence teach, 

Life-presence everywhere sublimely vast, 

And endless for the future as the past. 

The ‘ Etcetera’ of the poetic brochure are of 
the same nature and quality as ‘A Creed.’ In 
‘Creation,’ a set of seven stanzas, the poet 
earnestly urges his reader to seek God in His 
works, for— 

He sheweth himself in the creature, 
And nature sun-shadows Him thus, 





Discovering feature by feature, 
The face of Jehovah to us! 


‘Redemption’ is an admonition to “ think 
deeply”; ‘Jireh-Jehovah’ we do not under- 
stand; ‘Facing the Foe’ is autobiographical, 
and shows how the author would buckle his 
sword to his wrist against the worst :— 

Tell frankly the worst; I can fearlessly face 
All foes that contend with me fairly ; 

My soul with a will to the battle I brace, 
And fail (do I ever fail ?) rarely. 

Then we come to ‘ Infallibility,’ in which 
“that poor Pio Nono and Popes to succeed” 
are put to shame, and the vast superiority of 
Mr. Tupper’s Creed to that of “the shames 
and the shams that have triumphed too long,” 
is displayed. 

We once thought that the critics had dealt 
too harshly with Mr. Tupper, and persecuted 
him either because they could not understand 
him or from jealousy of his signal success. We 
have now been disenchanted. Such wearisome 
twaddle as this ‘Creed, Etcetera’ we have not 
been doomed to read for many years. It is 
beneath serious criticism; and the strangest 
literary phenomenon of our times is that it 
should have a wide circle of readers who fail 
to see its feebleness and dullness. 








Voltaire. Sechs Vortriige von David Friedrich 

Strauss. (Leipzig, Hirzel.) 

THE life of Voltaire—a life which, long as it 
was, is full of interest and incidents—has been 
lately narrated in detail by Desnoiresterres 
in a manner sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of all who wish to obtain a full view of 
the man as he lived, thought, wrote and acted 
during a period pregnant with the seeds of 
succeeding movements. The biographies of 
Condorcet, Duvernet, Linguet, Wagniére, 
Longchamp, Harel, which have contributed 
to our knowledge of the great Frenchman, 
and are indispensable to succeeding inquirers, 
are hardly necessary to the reader who possesses 
Desnoiresterres’ exhaustive work, which is, how- 
ever, not yet finished. An English biography 
worthy of the subject is still a desideratum ; 
although the one begun by Mr. Espinasse has 
its merits, and should be completed. 

Nearly a century has elapsed since Voltaire 
died in Paris amid demonstrations, honours 
and distinctions which must have satisfied to 
the full the self-conscious vanity of the patri- 
arch. Since then his memory has provoked 
the invectives of numbers—the exaggerated 
encomiums of a few. The many-sidedness of 
the man makes a just estimate of his character 
and talents most difficult; while prejudices 
and passions naturally intervene to brighten 
or to darken the colours of the portrait. But 
the lapse of a century is surely sufficient to 
allow legitimate scope to the exercise of a 
sound judgment, and to diminish the disturb- 
ing influence of narrow partialities. The picture 
may now come forth with all its features 
distinct and in proportion; its beauties and 
defects presenting neither distortion nor exag- 
geration. 

The little volume on Voltaire published by 
Dr. Strauss consists of six discourses or lectures, 
which were read before a select audience at 
Darmstadt, under the auspices of the Princess 
Alice of Hesse. The German critic, whose 
writings in another department constitute an 
epoch, having said almost all he had in his mind 
about the Founder of Christianity, has since 





applied himself to literary and historical studies, 
the fruits of which have appeared in a variety of 
works. His inclination is strong towards the 
biographical : hence we have from his pen the 
lives of Schubart, Nicodemus Frischlin, Ulrich 
von Hutten, Hermann Samuel Reimarus, and 
others. As his sympathies go with the author 
of the Wolfenbiittel fragments to a great extent, 
and with Lessing, the editor of that notorious 
book, the monograph upon Reimarus is natu- 
rally interesting. We might expect that his 
sympathies would also be strongly awakened 
on behalf of Voltaire, the great opponent of 
the Christian religion. 

The discourses in question are not a bio- 
graphy proper of Voltaire: they are rather what 
the French call an étude of the man. All the 
leading circumstances of his life are given, 
with a continuous criticism on them and most 
of the works he wrote. History, biography, 
anecdote, criticism, compose the narrative, 
which is written with great ability, in a style 
that is remarkably clear, although concise. 
Dr. Strauss is one of the best German prose 
writers now living; and this book on Voltaire 
shows no falling away from his former standard. 
It augurs well for the historical critic’s impar- 
tiality that he is a sober German, not a lively 
Frenchman—a solid and keen inquirer, having 
a critical faculty of singular power, which con- 
trols fancy or caprice, and is not likely to be led 
away by enthusiasm from the path of reality. 
He does not set up his hero as an idol, but 
delineates him very much as he was, with his 
virtues and faults, his talents and vices. The 
author possesses a thorough acquaintance with 
the multitudinous writings of the Frenchman; 
and extracts from the letters are often intro- 
duced very happily to illustrate the sentiments 
or feelings set forth. 

Voltaire’s life is divided by Dr. Strauss into 
four periods: the first, his youthful time, till 
the year 1726, when he was thirty-two years of 
age; the second, beginning with his sojourn 
in England, ending with the death of the Mar- 
quise du Chatelet in 1749; the third, including 
his residence at Berlin and Potsdam, reaching 
to his settlement at Ferney ; the fourth, em- 
bracing the last twenty years. Of these, the 
fourth is the most important as well as the finest 
section, in which the position Voltaire occu- 
pied, the number and weight of his labours, 
the extent of his influence and of his fame, 
stand out conspicuous. 

To the one or the other of these discourses 
the reader will be drawn according to his taste. 
Philosophers and theologians will turn to the 
fifth with most interest, because the philoso- 
phical and religious views of Voltaire are pre- 
sented in it. Those who take delight in simple 
biography will find in the sixth descriptions of 
calm but chequered scenes at Ferney, which 
must enchain their thoughts as they turn over 
the beautifully-written pages of the critic. 
Indeed, all are full of matters whose very 
variety maintains the interest unabated, apart 
from the method in which they are related. 

During his abode in England, Voltaire lived 
mostly at Wandsworth, where he was on terms 
of friendship with a rich merchant of the name 
of Falkener, to whom he subsequently dedi- 
cated his ‘Zaire.’ He learned to write and 
speak English with ease, studied the works of 
Locke and Newton, of Pope and Swift, read 
Collins’s and Woolston’s attacks upon Chris- 
tianity, and did not neglect the English dra- 
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matists, especially Shakspeare. His sojourn in 
eur country had an important influence upon 
his views and sentiments in after-life; and it 
was chiefly an influence for good. A genuine 
Voltaire-scene took place in one of the streets 
of London. The people, seeing a Frenchman, 
began to insult him, whereupon Voltaire leaped 
upon a corner-stone, and appeased his mockers 
in good English, saying, “ Brave Englishmen, 
am. I not sufficiently unfortunate in not having 
been born among you?” 

The picture of Voltaire during his intimacy 
with the Marquise du Chatelet is admirably 
drawn. The happiest period of his life seems 
to have been that in which Cirey was his home, 
the abode of one to whom he remained sin- 
cerely attached tilt her death severed them 
for ever :— 


Voltaire called the Marquise a much-slandered 
woman, and, in reality, injustice has been done to 
her in many ways,—by the judgment of contem- 
— as. well as of posterity. Her looks 

ve been maligned by envious females of her day: 
although, without being beautiful, her face must 
have been interesting and not unattractive. In her 
character, too, there were traits which one might 
find repulsive. Not only was she passionate in a 
high degree, but she was also hard and rough towards 
those immediately about her: proud and penurious 
to her servants. On the other hand, in love she 
was full of ardour and self-renunciation ; ready 
for every service, every sacrifice, on behalf of the 
man she loved, except perhaps of her momentary 
humours. So, too, her intellectual aspirations and 
favourite occupations were more of the masculine 
than feminine sort. Both her talent and inclina- 
tion favoured the exact sciences, mathematics and 
physics—subjects in which she repeatedly appeared 
as an author. She was master of Latin; and in 
her youth had begun a translation of Virgil. After- 
wards, she read Tasso and Milton in the original 
languages. She had a talent for music and mimicry. 
Yet it sometimes made Voltaire impatient that 
she possessed greater capacity for the proof of a 
Newtonian proposition than for the euphony of 
a verse of Virgil or of one of his own. Out- 
wardly, however, she did not at all play the learned 
lady; but entered upon the pleasures of world and 
eourt-life at that time, with no less passion than 
upon her studies. 


Referring our readers to the description of 
the scenes which occurred when Voltaire dis- 
covered that he had a younger rival in her 
affections, and the tragic close of her life at 
Luneville, we must present them with the 
account of Voltaire in his desire to become a 
member of the French Academy, because it 
illustrates the method of the critic towards his 
subject. Every French author feels ambitious 
of a place there, and 
The only thing that displeases us in Voltaire is, 
that. he would make us believe the thing to have 
been a matter of no consequence to him. That is 
as untrue as the assertion that he considered the 
above-mentioned demonstrations of Court-favour 
mere shining bagatelles. Oh no; Voltaire was far 
from standing on the height whence such external 
honours appear indifferent ; he was not the man 
to be satistied with the consciousness of his im- 
portance, the feeling of his power and ability; he 
sought eagerly after every (even the least) outward 
distinction, and was passionately excited if it were 
refused him. One is equitable, and usually pardons 
poets in particular for being children up to a cer- 
tain point, and being amused with glittering toys; 
though we doubly esteem the few poets who are 
men in this respect. But such forbearance has 
always a limit ; and in no other can it be more 
clearly perceived than in Voltaire how dangerous 
vanity may prove to the character. Trouble- 
some enough, however, had his seat in the French 
Academy been made to him. When he was first 





proposed for it, he had, it is true, written ‘ Brutus’ 
and ‘ Zaire,’ but many other things besides, which 
caused M. de Boze to say, “Voltaire will never be 
am Academy-subject.” Afterwards, when Cardinal 
Fleury died, in 1743, Voltaire hoped to receive 
his place among the Forty, and had, according to 
his own assertion, the King and mistress on his side ; 
but the Dauphin’s tutor, an old monk, subsequently 
Bishop of Mirepoix, Boyer, who now occupied a 
seat in the Ministry, was able to put it aside, in 
spite of all the assurances which Voltaire made to 
him of being a good citizen and a true Catholic. 
The man might have signed himself once l’ancien 
évéque de Mirepoia, and have written ancien abbre- 
viated anc.; henceforward he was called by Vol- 
taire Vine évéque de M., the ass-bishop of Mire- 
poix—I quote this on purpose, as an example 
of a kind of wit in which Voltaire often took 
pleasure. When he enjoyed fresh court-favour in 
the years 1745-6, he seized the opportunity to 
make a new attempt; and had success been as 
indifferent to him as he represents, he would hardly 
have made use of means which he thought more 
lightly of in practice than we are able to do in our 
judgment. Considering the important influence 
which the Jesuits always had at Court, and not wish- 
ing to see his suit barred on the part of the clergy, 
he now sought to win over the Jesuits. In a clerical 
journal Benedict the Fourteenth had been censured 
for his friendly communication to Voltaire; while 
the latter had been reproached for his partiality to 
the Jesuits, in a work published in Holland. These 
circumstances were now employed as an occasion 
for writing to Father de la Tour, President of the 
College in which Voltaire had been educated, and 
expressing, along with his devotion to the Pupe, his 
gratitude and inviolable attachment to the order, 
with an emphasis or exaggeration which does not 
allow us to mistake the design. All that he had 
seen in the College during his seven years’ abode 
had only been beautiful and good,—nothing but 
industry, moderation and order; he is astonished 
how corrupt morals could be imputed to the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus. To be sure, they had in 
dark times their casuists, like other orders, who 
disputed for and against, on points of morality that 
were now long cleared up or forgotten; but it is 
a shame to humanity that one should presume 
to aceuse of a lax morality men who live the 
most rigid lives in all Europe, who travel to the 
ends of Asia and America to seek a martyr’s 
death. No wonder that such a calumniator of 
innocence should also slander Voltaire, imputing 
to him views he never held, and ascribing to him 
books he never wrote, or such as were unworthily 
falsified by the publishers. Even the ‘ Henriade’ 
had never been printed correctly (we see that when 
one of its violent passages against intolerance and 
fanaticism was too strong for the Jesuits, Voltaire 
had a back-door open, alleged falsification) ; “ pro- 
bably,” he adds, “my genuine works will not be 
obtainable till after my death.” In the mean time, 
he is willing to follow the example of the great 
Corneille, and to submit his writings to the judg- 
ment of the Church. “ If ever,” he declares, “a page 
has been printed with my name” (hence he does 
not always confess that: he had written such) that 
could give pain even to a village clerk, “Iam ready 
to tear it up in his presence; I wish to live quietly, 
and die in the bosom of the Roman-Catholic Apo- 
stolic Church, without attacking any one, without 
injuring any one, without maintaining an opinion 
which could be offensive to any.” It was at the 
price of such steps and declarations, that Voltaire 
effected at last his reception into the French 
Academy, after he had long been a member of 
almost all the European ones; a genuine foster- 
child of the Jesuits in this respect assuredly, that 
he looked upon all means for attaining his objects 
as legitimate. Would that his aims had always 
been so good or so harmless as they were on this 
occasion! 

In discussing Voltaire’s religious opinions, 
Dr. Strauss explains most satisfactorily, that the 
phrase which occurs at the end of many letters, 
écrasez Vinfame does not mean “crush the 





wretch” (Jesus Christ), for the article is femi- 
nine; but, ‘‘crush the infamous thing,” that 
is, superstition or fanaticism. Unfortunately, 
however, he identified superstition with the 
Christian religion. It is plain, indeed, that he 
had a very superficial acquaintance with the 
Old and New Testaments. His standpoint 
was the Deistical one. He believed in a 
Supreme Being who rewarded and punished 
according to the deeds done; and also in im- 
mortality. He was a strong opponent of the 
views of Lamarck and Darwin; as was 
Reimarus in Germany. 

We have no space to touch upon those 
praiseworthy, benevolent actions which please 
one so much in the life of Voltaire, and 
form a counterpart to the quarrels in which 
he was so often involved. The affairs of the 
Calas and Sirven families, as well as of De 
la Barre and d’Etallonde, reflect everlasting 
honour on his memory. His treatment of the 
people of Ferney was beneficent, generous, 
and liberal; and many were the good actions 
he did, unnoticed save by his secretary, and 
unknown to the world around. The reception 
of the young Corneille into his mansion, his 
education of her, his fatherly bounty in pro- 
viding for her welfare, form a beautiful episode 
in the patriarch’s life. 

Dr. Strauss may well express astonishment 
at the amount of work Voltaire did, though he 
never had good health. His secretary relates, 
that in his last years he wrought regularly from 
eighteen to twenty hours each day, that he 
slept little, and often awoke the latter in the 
night. But he spent the greater part of the 
day in bed, not sleeping; reading or dictating 
so fast that the writer could scarcely follow. 
him. If he was composing a drama, he was 
as it were in a fever. “To make verses, one 
must have the Devil in his body,” he said. 
Omitting a brief but masterly judgment on his 
language and style, which occurs at the end of 
the fourth lecture, we must content ourselves 
with giving the few sentences with which Dr. 
Strauss concludes his book :— 

He did not bury his pound, but put it out to 
interest—as he did his property. He laboured as 
few do, and labour always deserves high esteem; 
but he produced as still fewer have done; and since 
he produced for us too, he deserves our gratitude 
above many. He freed the atmosphere of human 
thought from a number of foul vapours. He burst 
open, or began to file away, many fetters which 
contracted human life. His standpoint is, indeed, 
no longer ours. We have made advances far be- 
yond him; but we could not have made them so 
quickly and surely if his sharp axe had not cleared 
the path. Others have come after him who have 
achieved what was not granted to him. Germans, 
Protestants, have given to humanity what could 
not be expected from the Frenchman brought up 
on the soil of Catholicism. If it has been a right 
instinct in the French people to put in the Pan- 
theon beside Voltaire, as his supplementing half, 
Rousseau, so opposed to him in life, our German 
Lessing will not refuse in Elysium to recognize as 
his French fellow-worker the poet of Mohammed— 
morally so little estimable, poetically promising so 
little. In short, though Margaret may have ever 
so much to repel her in the physiognomy of the 
man whom she sees with so much pain in the 
company of her Henry, yet Faust is right when 
he thinks there must be such oddities; and that 
the wag is least of all burdensome to the prince 
of deniers is just what he has said himself. 


We could have wished to refer to Dr. 
Strauss’s view of the quarrels between Frederick 
the Great and Voltaire, where the critic shows 
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a slight leaning towards the King, and some- 
times forbears to characterize Frederick’s mean- 
nesses as they deserve. The Frankfort affair 
does not redound to the credit of the monarch, 
any more than to that of the poet he offended. 
Dr. Strauss is also too lenient in his criticism 
on ‘ La Pucelle,’ the tendency of which is deci- 
dedly immoral. Occasionally, he differs from 
Voltaire where the latter is right; as in the 
case of war generally, and Frederick’s wars in 
particular. But the criticisms are usually just ; 
though we believe that, if Voltaire had been 
a German, the censures would have been softer. 

Three appendices, or supplements, are added 
to the diseourses ; the first containing a German 
translation of ‘ Le Diner du Comte de Boulain- 
villiers’; the second, an account of the Testa- 
ment of Jean Meslier, pastor in Etrépigny at 
the end of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, of which curious 
book Voltaire published an extract decidedly 
anti-Christian, though it was not printed entire 
till 1864, when it appeared, in three volumes, 
at Amsterdam; the third, extracts from Vol- 
taire’s letters respecting Marie Corneille. The 
chief interest belongs to the second piece, show- 
ing the melancholy aberrations and pernicious 
views of a man who had officiated during 
a.long life as an active Catholic clergyman. 

The philosopher of Ferney had a demon 
within him, some of the worst passions of 
human nature; but he had noble qualities too; 
and although genius must not excuse vice, and 
we cannot wholly separate character from talent, 
as Dr, Strauss remarks, we may admire the finer 
desires, the magnanimous aims, the self-sacri- 
ficing efforts on behalf of oppressed humanity, 
which in union with genius throw errors into 
the background awhile. Voltaire was the 
apostle of toleration; and toleration is a doc- 
trine needing the highest advocate, opposed as 
it is to priestly despotism. He could not, or 
would not, distinguish Christianity from super- 
stition, and therefore withstood it in vain. 
The state of Catholic France in his days was 
such as led even a Voltaire to confound the 
Christian religion with a spurious counterfeit. 
The great defect of his intellect was shallow- 
ness; of his heart, unspirituality. 








Irish Folk Lore. Traditions and Superstitions 
of the Country, with Humorous Tales. By 
“ Lageniensis.” (Glasgow, Cameron & Fer- 
guson. ) 
THIS is an unpretending little volume, but 
it forms a welcome addition to the stock of 
materials which are possessed by folk-lore stu- 
dents. The greater part of the information 
contained in it, it is true, has been already 
given to the world by Mr. Crofton Croker ; 
but, even after that has been set aside, there 
remains a good deal which is due to the com- 
piler’s personal knowledge and experience, and 
for which all who are interested in the subject 
will be grateful to him. The more collectors 
we have like “ Lageniensis,” who. will set forth 
in simple style what they have gathered from 
the lips of the country people, the better will 
it be for the author of the comprehensive 
work which yet remains to be written on the 
folk-lore of our islands. In one respect, in par- 
ticular, it is to be hoped that those who labour 
in Ireland will follow his example, and that is in 
avoiding over-facetiousness. In his book the 
“humorous tales” do not occupy more than 





their appropriate share of space ; and the grave 
reader is not depressed by too great an exhi- 
bition of the boisterous high spirits in which 
Irish writers so often deem it necessary to 
indulge when they are describing the manners 
and customs of their countrymen. 

The belief in fairies will probably soon 
become one of the creeds of the past, for even 
in Ireland, its old stronghold, it is fast losing 
ground. Our own days are by no means 
devoid of superstition, but the forms in which 
it manifests itself possess none of the grace 
and beauty with which the fancy of our ances- 
tors adorned 

The fair humanities of old religion. 
Our modern spirits haunt the drawing-room 
instead of the moonlit dell, and creak or rap 
in vulgar upholstery instead of making their 
voices heard in the sadness of the night winds 
or the merriment of leaping streamlets. 

Nowhere did the traditions of the people 
take a more poetic form than in Ireland, and 
in no other land were their spiritual fellow 
countrymen endowed by the peasants with so 
many personal charms. Most of the “good 
people,” who from time immemorial have in- 
habited an underground world of their own, 
beneath the surface of the Irish soil, issuing 
thence at will to frolic away their wealth of 
leisure time, have always been remarkable for 
beauty; and the mind of the people has busied 
itself far more with the bright than with 
the dark forms belonging to this imaginary 
population. The ordinary Sheogues are models 
of tiny loveliness, the Leanhaun Shee assumes 
“the fair perfection of a woman’s form,” and 
the Banshee herself, if not actually beautiful, 
always retains the traces of former beauty; 
and even the spirits which do not tenant 
attractive bodies very seldom manifest shapes 
positively repulsive. The Leprechawn, the 
fairies’ shoemaker, is neither young nor hand- 
some, but he is not hideous; nor is the Cluri- 
caune, the mischievous but not malevolent 
sprite, who often favours a family by his 
attachment. Somewhat lower in the scale, 
so far as good looks are concerned, come 
the House Spirit, who answers to the Scotch 
Brownie and the Slavonic Domovoi, and the 
Water-sheerrie, or Bog-sprite. All these more 
or less ill-favoured beings lead, as is befitting, 
solitary lives. Their beauteous brethren are 
gregarious creatures, and marry and are given 
in marriage. The Phooka, it is true, is quite 
devoid of personal charms, but then it seems 
to be in no way akin to what is generally 
called the fairy race. 

The folk-lore of Ireland has been so carefully 
studied and so fully illustrated by Mr. Crofton 
Croker, that ‘‘ Lageniensis” has not thought 
it necessary to build up anything like a mytho- 
logical system, but has merely gossiped, and 
that agreeably enough, about certain of its 
more prominent points. The most valuable 
parts of his book are, of course, those additions 
to our stock of information on the subject 
which his own experience has enabled him to 
contribute. In his youthful days, he says, 
some thirty years ago, numbers of excellent 
story-tellers, for the most part very old or 
middle-aged persons, were to be found among 
the Irish peasantry. “At field-work, or by the 
fireside, or at fair, market, or merrymaking, 
on a Sunday or holiday, it was customary to 
hear or recite some old story..... Often have 
we sat or stretched for hours under some 





shady tree or hedge-row, and heard with inex- 
pressible delight the peasant’s tale of wonder. 
. +» Even when the chill of spring or autumnal 
evenings might be felt out of doors, we de- 
lighted frequently in mounting the ledge of a 
hay-rick, and, having cut a swath with the 
hay-knife, to turn over our limbs as a coverlet, 
we engaged some field-labourer, wearied after 
the day’s work, to pour forth, evening after 
evening, his inexhaustible stories of legend or 
tradition.” On one occasion he assisted at the 
performance of some mysterious quackery, 
practised by a noted Sheogue doctor, called 
Paddy the Dash, who was supposed “to hold 
friendly communication with the good people, 
for his cabin adjoined one of their raths.” 
This wizard’s assistance was invoked in the 
case of an old woman who had fallen into a 
decline. ‘‘ We were but ‘wee bit bodies’ at 
the time,” says the author, “ and have only an 
indistinct recollection of Paddy drawing out 
of his coatmore-pocket a large black bottle, 
with two or three packages of brown paper, 
containing dried herbs and a bunch of boughe- 
lawns, or boliauns, on which the fairies are 
said to ride occasionally through the air. The 
blossoms and tops of these boughelawn weeds 
were put in a porringer, filled with water, that 
had been left simmering on the kitchen fire. 
Some unaccountable flourishes were made over 
the sick woman, then some strokes on her 
back and forehead, with three shakes — ‘in 
the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ’— 
when helped to an upright sitting posture by 
female friends assisting.” 

But such talent as that of the wizard, we 
are told, “is seldom liberally rewarded” now- 
a-days, though in olden times it was highly 
prized. The fairies have almost given up 
interfering with the affairs of mortals, but 
such was by no means the case formerly. Our 
author was personally acquainted with a woman 
who, in her old age, was able to tell how she, 
in the days of her girlhood, had received a 
warning from the “ good people,” and he knew 
by name a respectable farmer on whom the 
fairies imposed a changeling child. Its cries 
were so unearthly that a “ fairy-woman” was 
called in, who “ put this supposed changeling 
on a shovel, and afterwards left him on a 
dung-heap, before the farm-house offices. Mean- 
time, he offered every resistance possible, and 
screamed with terrific cries. To the great 
delight of the mother and her friends, when 
going outside, expecting the return of their 
lost darling, it lay, on the same unsavoury 
dunghill, ruddy, plump, and smiling sweetly 
as of yore.” 

It seems also that “ Lageniensis” has been 
fortunate enough to hear many doubtless well 
authenticated stories about haunted houses. 
Indeed, we learn that only last autumn he saw 
“a deserted but well-built house, two-storied, 
and comfortably slated, while delightfully situ- 
ated on one of the most romantic slopes of the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains, and near the Delour 
River. Not a living thing appeared within 
or without this farmstead or its offices. On 
inquiry, we were informed that no family could 
live there, owing to ghost disturbances.” 

As we have already observed, the greater part 
of the superstitions of the Irish peasantry have 
been made familiar to English readers by pre- 
ceding writers, but there are many other pieces 
of information in the present work which might 
be worth quoting as novelties. There is the 
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statement, for instance, that Irish boatmen 
“consider it a circumstance happy beyond 
their hopes, should a priest or religious 
person sail with them in their barks”; and 
the following recipe may be new to many, 
and perhaps be turned to account among 
us in these days of premature baldness: “ It 
was, and still is, a popular idea in Ireland, 
that to have the hair cut in the wane of the 
moon injures it very much, by causing it to 
grow thinly, and to fall away; and this 
should only be done when the hair becomes 
too thick. To make the hair grow thicker, its 
cutting should take place, it was thought, just 
after the new moon.” Before taking leave of 
this pleasant little volume, we ought to call 
attention to the kindly tone which pervades 
its pages. When so many authors are in the 
habit of hewing away at their brother writers 
as ferociously as if they were ancient Israelites 
smiting Amalekites, it is pleasant to find one 
of the irritable race who dispenses kind words 
around as lavishly as “ Lageniensis.” Especially 
on Irish authors does he bestow his praise, 
their merits rousing him to an enthusiasm 
which at times appears somewhat undiscrimi- 
nating. As a. general rule, he is, doubtless, 
right in assuming that all tales written by 
Irishmen must be “interesting,” and all their 
ballads must be “ beautiful,” but it seems to 
be going a little too far to say that Mr. Denis 
Florence M‘Carthy’s ‘ Voyage of St. Brendan’ 
is “a poem which, for felicity of expression 
and ideality of subject, has nothing superior 
to it in our own, or perhaps in any other 
language.” 








Evenings with the Sacred Poets: containing 
Gems from the most Eminent Writers from 
the Earliest Times. By Frederick Saunders. 
(Bentley.) 

THE ‘Evenings with the Sacred Poets’ is a 
mere compilation from other collections, tacked 
together by observations which are curiously 
superficial, and filled up by quotations from 
others who have written on the topic which 
happens to be on hand. They have the effect 
of patches upon the author’s own materials, 
although they carry out his own favourite 
titles. 

These ‘Evenings’ might be called “Salad 
for the Serious.” <A collection of sacred poetry 
cannot be manufactured: even in compiling a 
dictionary, a man leaves his own impress and 
personality upon it, if it is to be worth any- 
thing, and when it comes to collecting and 
choosing the sacred hymns and poems, in which 
men have uttered alike their strong cryings “to 
Him who is mighty to save,” and the expression 
of their hope and joy,“and peace in believing,” 
it needs one who has had deep heartfelt expe- 
rience of the things of which the poems speak. 
The idea of the work is excellent; but the exe- 
cution of it is inadequate. The religious instinct 
is the strongest and deepest fibre of the human 
creature : it underlies his animal instincts, and 
is more powerful than them. The most deter- 
mined of “secularists” has within him a 
desire after that invisible and unknown power 


Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


The form that the religious instinct takes has 
varied, like the face of the earth; but it is 
indestructible. To be allowed to hear and see 
how men have uttered their inward experience, 
—that which they feel and aspire after, in the 





moments when they would express what lies 
deepest and most secret in their heart, — is 
entering into the Holy Temple not made with 
hands, which the Maker of Men has prepared 
for His own dwelling in that noble and pre- 
cious thing, the Soul of Man. The ‘ Even- 
ings with the Sacred Poets’ ought to have 
been a linked and golden chain from the 
beginning of time until now ; for in all climes 
and ages there have been men who have sung 
hymns to God. If Mr. Saunders has felt the 
influence of true poetry, he has not the gift of 
expressing himself; neither has he the much 
smaller gift of being able to provide bountifully 
and hospitably for his readers out of the abun- 
dance of the materials which he has found 
under his hands. He gives scraps and dis- 
located morsels: for instance, there is nothing 
ample or entire in his selections from the noble 
songs of the Early Church. As to the speci- 
mens from the Scriptures, he would have done 
better to have let them alone altogether. We 
feel it an impertinence that is nearly an irrever- 
ence to be afflicted with commonplace critical 
phraseology about the poetical beauties of the 
Bible,—to be told that “ David’s lamentation 
over Jonathan is a beautiful illustration of the 
rhetoric of grief,” or to hear that “of the sub- 
lime and grand, the following burst from Isaiah 
is a beautiful example,” or to have “an ex- 
quisite passage from Habakkuk” pointed out. 
It is exasperating to have the Psalms spoken 
of with atfable commendation, in a style that 
the Morning Post might apply to a fashionable 
novel :—“ The divine sentiments embalmed in 
these deathless songs of the minstrel monarch 
of Israel have been ever cherished by the 
Christian as an invaluable repository of con- 
solation and counsel in all times of affliction, 
and a divine guide and auxiliary to devout 


| aspirations in seasons of hope and rejoicing.” 


This is the opinion of Mr. Saunders himself, 
and he goes on to give it emphasis by many 
quotations from other writers, which he cuts 
up into little bits to intermingle with his own. 
Mr. Saunders never gets into the heart of his 
subject,—he is never moved by it ; and, con- 
sequently, his book is superficial from begin- 
ning to end. He means well, no doubt, when 
he talks placidly of “ the wondrous apocalyptic 
vision of Patmos,’—where he tells us that 
“ metaphor, symbol and trope revel in richest 
exuberance and prodigality of beauty and 
grandeur.” St. John might have forgiven him ; 
but we do not think Exeter Hall will be patient 
with him for turning the signs of the times 
into “tropes” and “metaphors”: to their 
tender mercies we commit him. They will do 
the anathematizing for us. 


When he comes to the ancient hymns of the 
Christian Church, Mr. Saunders is more than 
commonly meagre. He gives the impression 
of intense personal ignorance on the subject, 
and he appears to have snatched up whatever 
notes or observations came to hand in other 
collections, and to have transcribed them. He 
gives Mr. Plumptre’s version of the Greek hymn, 
“Ypvos tod cwrjpos Xpiotov’: which is con- 
sidered by both the Greek and Latin Churches 
to be the earliest relic of a Christian hymn. 
One verse of this ‘Hymn to the Saviour’ is so 
lovely that we must give it :— 


Lead us, O shepherd true, 
Thy mystic sheep, we sue ! 
Lead us, O Holy Lord, 

Who from thy sons doth ward, 





With all-prevailing charm, 

Peril and curse and harm. 

O path where Christ hath trod ! 

O way that leads to God ! 

O word abiding aye! 

O endless light on high ! 

Mercy’s fresh-springing flood ; 

Maker of all things good. 

O glorious life of all 

That on their Maker call ! 

Christ Jesus, hear! 
But little is known of Clement, to whom 
this hymn is attributed, and Mr. Saunders 
knows less. 

St. Ephraem of Syria, the great doctor of the 
Syrian Church and the disciple of St. James of 
Nisibis, A.D. 379, is the next poet of the Church, 
Mr. Saunders seems to have no idea that he 
wrote in Syriac, and that it is doubtful if 
he understood Greek at all. A certain “ heretic 
who denied the Resurrection” put his ideas 
into popular songs, set them to music, and 
propagated them in this way. This gave St. 
Ephraem the idea, in his turn, of spreading the 
true faith by means of hymns and poems. He 
wrote them on the life of our Lord and the chief 
mysteries of the faith ; and he is one of those 
sometimes called “ Doctors of Our Lady,” on 
account of his extraordinary devotion to her. 
A funeral hymn sung at the graves of children 
brings tears into one’s eyes, even in the para- 
phrase, of which we will give a few lines, omit- 
ting Mr. Saunders :— 

And I fear that my lamentings, as I speak: thy 
cherished name, 

Desecrate the royal dwelling,—fear to meet deserved 
blame. 

If I press with tears of anguish into the abode of joy, 

Therefore will I, meekly bowing, offer thee to God, my 


boy. 

Yet thy voice, thy childish singing, soundeth ever in 
my ears; 

And I listen and remember till my eyes will gather 


tears 
Thinking of thy pretty prattlings and thy childish looks 
of love. 
But when I begin to murmur, then my spirit looks 
above,— 
Listens to the songs of spirits,—listens longing, won- 
dering, 
To the ceaseless glad hosannas angels at thy bridal 
sing. 
Those who have not at hand the work from 
which Mr. Saunders has taken this hymn 
(‘ Christian Life in Song’) will thank us for 
giving them even a few lines. When Julian 
forbade all Christians to study in the pub- 
lic schools or use the Pagan poets, with the 
idea of cutting off all sources of learning, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen wrote a number of 
hymns and poems to supply the Christians 
with a literature of their own. We give a few 
lines as a specimen of the Christian poetry 
St. Gregory gave to the Christian :— 
Where are the winged words? Lost in the air! 
Where the fresh flowers of youth and glory? Gone! 
The strength of well-knit limbs? Brought low by 


care. 
Wealth? Plundered,—none possess but God alone! 
Where those dear parents who my life first gave ? 
And where that holy twain, brother and sister? In 


the grave ! 
* * 


* 

But thou, O Christ, my king, art Fatherland to me: 
Strength, wealth, eternal rest,—yea all, I find in Thee! 

The next poet of the ancient Church from 
whom Mr. Saunders gives us extracts is 
Synesius, the well-known Bishop of Ptolemais, 
who has left us charming letters and tolerable 
poetry, and who loved philosophy quite as 
well, if not better, than theology. There isa 
French translation of his poems by MM. 
Grégoire and Collomlet. He is not so tender 
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as St. Gregory, who speaks of the love of 
Jesus Christ communicating to the loving 
heart a reflection of that divine beauty which 
is the object of its love. Synesius talks more 
about the ancient glories of Cyrene and Sparta. 
Mr. Saunders next takes “St.” Anatolius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The Roman 
Catholic Church calls him anything but a 
“Saint”; and he was certainly not canonized. 
‘The late Rev. J. M. Neale has given transla- 
tions of some of his hymns; one of them, 
beginning 

Fierce was the wild billow, dark was the night, 

‘is set to music. 

Andrew, Archbishop of Crete, the hymnolo- 
gist, is not to be confounded with St. Andrew 
of Crete, who was a monk and a martyr, 
having been scourged to death by Constantine 
in the bloody and noisy conflicts about relics 
and images, and he died in their defence about 
761. The archbishop died before these trou- 
bles began. His poems are collected and pub- 
lished in Paris, 1644. Mr. Saunders talks of 
the Poets of the Studium, but tells us nothing 
about it. It was, as Mr. Saunders surely knows, 
a famous monastery in one of the suburbs 
of Constantinople, called after its founder, 
Studius ; it produced many learned men; the 
most celebrated of them is St. Theodore, of 
the Studium. We have no space to quote from 
the specimens given by Mr. Saunders of the 
poets of the Studium, nor yet those of St. John 
of Damascus, but we recommend our readers 
to go to the originals. They are not difficult 
‘to procure, and the deliverance from Mr. Saun- 
ders and his observations will be great. 

When he comes to the medieval Latin 
hymns Mr. Saunders is more provoking 
than ever. He has no feeling or sympathy 
with the spirit of the age in which they were 
produced. He gives the most meagre and 
baldest scraps from noble old hymns, which 
were the comfort and strength of the Church 
in the days of darkness, because, to use his 
own words, “we have had to omit many 
notable and beautiful pieces on account of the 
erroneous doctrine they teach, and even of those 
we have indicated to the reader our extracts 
have been necessarily brief on that account.” 
This shows that Mr. Saunders is not more 
enlightened than Archbishop Trench, who has 
also adopted this curious principle. Mr. Saun- 
ders speaks of the “natural desire to know 
what the Church was doing during her thou- 
sand years eclipse.” It is very evident that he 
himself is profoundly ignorant of the works 
of faith and labours of love which were carried 
by the Church and spread abroad among all 
the nations of Europe. Venantius Fortunatus 
certainly wrote the processional hymn beginning 

Vexilla regis prodeunt, 
Fulget crucis mysterium, 
Quz vita mortem pertulit, 
Et morte vitam protulit, 
sung on Good Friday in the Roman Church, 
after the candles are lighted on the altar and 
the priest goes in procession to fetch the 
Blessed Sacrament from the place where it 
had been deposited the preceding day. * But 
Venantius did not write the “Pange Lingua 
Gloriosi”; it was written in the fifth century 
by Claudianus Mamertus, younger brother of 
Saint Mamertus. 
There are two hymns, one beginning 
Pange Lingua gloriosi 
Prelium certaminis, 





which is one of the hymns of the Passion, by 
Mamertus ; the other on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment— 

Pange Lingua gloriosi 

Corporis mysterium, 
which was written by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and is sung on Corpus Christi day. 

We have neither time nor space to go on 
supplying, ever so briefly, the information 
which Mr. Saunders does not afford; his mode 
of characterizing the great Saints and Fathers 
of the Church is very trying to the patience 
of the reader who has been accustomed to 
think of them and their works with reverence. 
He calls Thomas 4 Kempis, whose name is 
loved by all denominations of Christian men, 
and whose book, by its deep knowledge of 
human nature, of the hidden life of the heart, 
has transcended all the divisions and sects of 
Christianity, and become a typical book, which 
may be known and read by all men, “that 
pious recluse” and “this worthy ascetic.” 
When he speaks of the ‘ Dies Ire’ he makes 
a medley of all the names he knows who have 
spoken on the subject; and he attributes this 
hymn, without any misgivings, to Thomas of 
Celano, early in the thirteenth century. If 
Mr. Saunders would take a word of advice 
from us, we would recommend him to learn 
what an “authority” means. Let him forsake 
Mrs. Charles and Prof. Schaff; let him study 
Mone, or, better still, let him study the original 
writers of the hymns themselves, 

The utter and extreme ignorance displayed 
by Mr. Saunders of religious life and thought 
from the fifth century to the period of the 
Reformation, makes his book entirely worth- 
less except for casual and superficial readers ; 
and even they, we imagine, will find it un- 
satisfactory, except so far as it may send them 
to other and fuller sources of information about 
what manner of men are those who have said 
or sung the Christian doctrines in times of 
affliction and distress, and who have carried 
down the songs of faith and hope in the 
“voice of joy and melody ” to the present day. 
We could gladly write a great deal about the 
sacred poetry of the Reformation era,—of the 
German Thirty Years’ War,—of our own early 
English and of our more modern poets; but we 
have no more space. When he comes to better- 
known authors, Mr. Saunders either copies 
with servility, or else he persists in the affable 
air of superiority with which he gives his own~ 
criticisms on men and poets. The following 
may be taken as specimen-bricks of his edifice : 

“Coleridge, 1772-1834,— one of the finest 
minds England has produced,—has been compared 
to an unfinished cathedral—grand in its pro- 
portions, but defective because incomplete. His 
scholarship, like his conversation, was great. But 
for his sad proclivity to the baneful drug which had 
well-nigh been his ruin, he would have been the 
greatest of England’s scholars.” 

“Goethe, who has been styled the ‘Shakspeare 
of Germany,’ has written in almost every depart- 
ment and in many of the sciences. His works 
have exerted a great influence over the national 
mind of Germany, and indeed of the world at large. 
He received many distinguished honours from the 
Emperor of Russia, the great Napoleon, and other 
notabilities. His famous life closed upon earth in 
1832.” 

“Poor Burns, erratic as he was, had some know- 
ledge of, and reverence for, a nobler life, as some 
of his poems indicate. But the poet had many 
melancholy hours, as a foil to his gay and giddy 
ones. 

After this, it is no wonder that Mr. Saunders 








fills pages with the platitudes of modern hymn- 
writers. Everybody named or unnamed in 
this work may comfort themselves and take 
patience. 








The History of Scotland, from Agricola’s In- 
vasion to the Revolution of 1688. By John 
Hill Burton. Vols. V., VI, VII. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

THE great work undertaken by Mr. Burton has 
been brought to a deservedly successful con- 
clusion. It closes with as much freshness, 
vigour, and picturesqueness as marked its 
opening chapters. The author seemed indeed 
to find strength from his labour; there is no 
sign of weakness in any part of his work, and 
it is equally free from dullness. The Dryasdust 
element is not to be traced in any single line, 
from preface to index ; and the index itself is 
creditable to whomsoever compiled it. This 
History of Scotland is as easy reading as any 
of the Scotch novels—as any of the romances 
of any nationality. Itis, we should say, much 
easier reading than nine-tenths of our modern 
novels, and much more profitable to the reader. 
There are other histories of Scotland that are 
not without merit, but some of these must be 
content henceforth to be superseded. They 
may remain as books of reference ; some may 
be studied as books of authority; but we sus- 
pect Mr. Burton’s history will be, at least till 
some still abler writer arise, the “popular” 
history of Scotland. 

This consummation may be easily accounted 
for. The author is no partisan; he does not 
write as a witness, or as one who delivers 
hearsay testimony, and is glad to deliver it ; 
he does not speak as an advocate, with this or 
that person for a client ; he has no client. Mary 
and Elizabeth, Presbyterian and Episcopalian, 
Sharp and his murderers, come before him 
with cases to which Mr. Burton listens as a 
judge might listen, after which he delivers a 
clear, rapid, lucid, and brilliant résumé of the 
conflicting parties, and finally leads his readers 
to form a judgment, in much the way that a 
judge leads a jury to come to a verdict. They 
may not invariably agree with the summing- 
up, but in most instances they cannot avoid 
agreeing with the logic of facts intelligibly 
laid before them. Mr. Burton has the highest 
qualifications for the task. In no other history 
of Scotland with which we are acquainted are 
there the especial attractive graces which dis- 
tinguish these volumes of national history. 

There is a character in Scottish history 
which renders it attractive to some persons, 
and repulsive to others. The story of the 
kings and of the nation is gloomy, turbulent, 
sanguinary. The chronicle from Kenneth Mac 
Alpine to Mary Stuart is one of crimes, sorrows 
and misfortunes. Few of the Scottish kings 
died on their thrones or in their beds. Crown- 
less monarchs yield their last breath in cap- 
tivity, or are killed in battle, or they are thrust 
from greatness into a monastery. From the 
successor of Kenneth down to Donald Bane 
and Duncan the Second,—a period of nearly a 
century and a half,—no one king of Scotland 
came to a peaceful end. Of the dozen and a 
half of succeeding monarchs, the roll of whose 
names closes with that of Mary Stuart, a few 
passed away in peace and regretted by their 
people. But destiny seemed to pursue the 
later of those sovereigns with insatiable severity. 
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The name of James is of singularly ill omen 
on this roll. James the First, after a captivity 
of a score of years in England, was murdered 
in his own country. A cannon-ball carried off 
James the Second, at the siege of Roxburgh. 
The third of the name was slain flying from 
battle, where his son was his atlversary. The 
fourth fell at Flodden. The fifth died of grief 
at the failure of his attempts against England. 
This Jast was the prophet-king, who said so 
mournfully, when he heard of the birth of his 
sole child, Mary, “The kingdom cam’ wi’ a 
lass, an’ it wull gae wi’ a lass!” 

The treatment of a History of Scotland, a 
country which was often in bloody antagonism 
with England, requires the utmost discretion 
on the part of the writer, to whichever country 
he may himself belong. There are not only 
questions of race, of old feuds, of old prejudices, 
questions between victors and vanquished— 
the latter denying the victories; but also 
questions of faith, religion, doctrine and disci- 
pline. The greatest care is required in discuss- 
ing the details connected with such matters; 
and he is the most meritorious historian who 
discusses the details with the most impartiality. 
It is precisely here that Mr. Burton’s merit 
is most conspicuous ; and moreover, he is not 
merely always impartial, he is always interest- 
ing. The interest of his book should win 
for it readers who are, for the most part, wide 
away from historical studies generally. Our 
young people, we fear, know little more 
of the history of Scotland than that Mary 
Stuart was Queen thereof, and that James, 
her son, united the two crowns. Important as 
these facts are, there are others in Scottish 
history, both before and after the period of 
Mary Stuart, which are equally important. If 
a passport into Scotland were given only to 
those who possess, what they ought to possess, 
a fair general knowledge of the history of the 
crown, church, and people of Scotland, how 
many or how few would be the young ladies 
and gentlemen who would be allowed to carry 
their bonnets over the border! Historical 
knowledge is not cared for by the frivolous 
and brainless young people who read not at 
all, or, if they read, wearily peruse a wearisome 
tale of fiction. To the young, who foolishly 
fancy that life is all pleasure, with no duties 
to fulfil, it may be useless to recommend a 
work which would really make them ac- 
quainted with a new pleasure. To the wise, 
whether young or old, the recommendation is 
hardly necessary. Among them this book must 
make its way; and they will not be slow to 
discover that the latest history of Scotland is, 
unquestionably, the best. 

Among the many merits of the author of 
this eventful story may be reckoned his power- 
ful grasp of all the details of his subject. His 
“characters” are pre-eminently well executed. 
They range from elaborate and vigorous full- 
length down to the minutest sketches. Nothing 
escapes him which he thinks may be for the 
profit of the reader. When he speaks of 
“David Hamilton, son to the gudeman of 
Bothwellhaugh,” he properly adds, for southern 
edification, that the term “ gudeman” is not a 
testimony of his virtues, but indicates that he 
held his estate, not in freehold from the crown, 
but as the vassal of a subject-superior. When 
the author deals with Mary Stuart as a cap- 
tive, he does his office with the utmost impar- 
tiality. Of her residence in the luxurious and 





magnificent prison at Sheffield, where she was 
gently kept for fourteen years—twice the time 
she lived as Queen in Scotland—Mr. Burton, 
recognizing the fact that a duel for life and 
death was being fought by Mary against Eliza- 
beth, says — There cannot be much doubt 
that had she composed her mind to reside 
here in peace, her rival would have gladly 
compounded to let her have comfort, enjoy- 
ment, and state. But Mary accepted the for- 
tunes of war in preference to a life of dull 
repose. All the romance that has grown over 
the reality of the story of the alleged un- 
bounded sympathy for her sufferings and ulti- 
mate fate—a fate so nobly endured, however, 
as to win for the victim universal respect—is 
thus deliberately torn away :— 


“Tt has been so often repeated in history as to 
be taken generally for granted, that the execution 
of Queen Mary excited universal indignation 
throughout Scotland. There is no evidence for this, 
nor is there any for another often-repeated assertion 
which naturally leads to it as cause to effect—the 
assertion that there had been during Queen Mary’s 
ill-usage a general reaction in her favour. What- 
ever change of sentiment there may have been was 
undoubtedly in the other direction. Only in the 
strange escapade of Grange and Lethington was 
there any indication that those who were against 
her when she signed her abdication had gone over 
to her-side. Her partisans, a feeble minority, had 
been dropping into the grave, and their cause was 
not of the kind that gains recruits. No doubt, of 
her old, faithful, and assured partisans, many there 
were to whom her death was an event full of bitter- 
ness and grief. But for the bulk of the nation to 
demand that she should be succoured, or, when 
that had become impossible, avenged, would have 
been to quarrel with Elizabeth for doing in her own 
quarrel what they would have done in theirs had 
the opportunity fallen to them. Indifference to 
her fate, if it might not even be called approval, 
was shown by one portion of the community ina 
shape that seemed indecorous and ungenerous. 
Those concerned give this version of the affair: 
‘The king commanded the ministers to pray pub- 
licly in the kirks after sermon for his mother. They 
refused to do it in the manner he would have it to 
be done—that is, by condemning directly or in- 
directly the proceedings of the Queen of England 
and their Estate against her, or as for one innocent 
of the crime laid to their charge.’ No doubt they 
could plead the stern rules of their Church against 
the commands of man; but had their hearts been 
with the victim, they would have found a method 
of so expressing themselves. Their zeal showed 
itself entirely in the other direction. The king 
arranged that Archbishop Adamson should fill the 
pulpit of St. Giles’s Church to perform the desired 
devotions. When the king himself went to attend 
on the service, he found that his opponents had 
been too nimble for him, and had placed Mr. John 
Cowper, a stern member of their own order, in the 
place of ministerial power. The king ordered him 
to descend and give place tothe bishop. Mr. John 
gave place, but uttered his miscontent in these 
words, ‘That he would make an accompt one day to 
the great Judge of the world for such dealing. This 
act, indeed, in the eyes of Mr. John’s party, was a far 
more serious outrage than the death of the modern 
Jezebel. The king afterwards made a floundering 
apology for the act: ‘That he was sorry for that 
which had fallen some few days before touching 
the discharge of their preacher, protesting he did 
it of noevil mind, and that he would always favour 
the ministry and the religion presently professed. 
He said he was of that mind that none of his sub- 
jects would blame him for his affection which he 
carried to his mother, which moved him to do that 
which he did. But the charge he had given to the 
ministers was to pray to God to enlighten her with 
the knowledge of the truth, but also that the sen- 
tence pronounced against her might not take place. 
Always the people were satisfied with this excuse.’ 





Some members of the Estates held a meeting to 
encourage and instruct the ambassadors sent to 
intercede with the Queen of England ; but it was 
not counted a Parliament, and there is no reference 
to their proceedings in the public Acts of the day. 
This was the only public movement in her favour; 
and after the tragedy was completed, it may be said 
that the only vengeance taken for it was against 
the Master of Gray, who was said to have been 
punished on certain ostensible charges, because he 
was secretly believed to have furthered instead of 
endeavouring to stay her execution. The Border- 
ers, expecting a possible dispute between the two 
countries, were on the alert to catch any oppor- 
tunity for pursuing their old trade; and as they 
had collected in bodies here and there, they did 
not separate without mischief. Such were all the 
political portents that in the poor victim’s own 
country attended a tragedy that was to appal the 
civilized world in its own day, and live in perpetual 
memory in literature.” 


Among the “portraits” or “characters” 
with which this work abounds, there is none 
more striking than that of Archbishop Sharp. 
The popular idea that much of the interest 
that attaches to the history of Scotland ended 
with the accession of James to the English 
throne, is one founded on the grossest error. 
The story, whether regarding Church, State, 
or society generally, is never more exciting 
than it is after the union of the two’ crowns. 
The most stirring pages of Mr. Burton’s volumes 
are those which narrate the history of the 
nation from the period of James down to that 
of the Revolution of 1688. Within this period 
rises the figure of Archbishop Sharp. He was. 
a guilty man, who was most basely, and cruelly, 
and cowardly murdered by a band of Presby- 
terians. For this crime we regret to find Mr. 
Burton in some sort the apologist ; he takes. 
murder to be a very great crime, but assassina- 
tion he looks upon in another aspect. The 
latter is only the act by which a public man is. 
put to death as a punishment for his political 
creed, and the means of stopping his political 
career, the act being done without any form of 
trial or judicial procedure! In this sense, the 
death of Sharp is the one act of assassination 
that can be charged against the Presbyterian 
cause in Scotland! This is merely a distinction 
without a difference. The attempt to show 
that assassination is a sort of killing which is 
no murder reminds one of the punctilious 
rascal in the old comedy of ‘The Puritan.’ 
Nicholas St. Antlings will not steal his master’s 
chain, because of the prohibitory eighth com- 
mandment; but when the casuist scholar 
Pyeboord says, “ Wilt thou nim it from him ?” 
“ Aye,” replies the Puritanical thief, “that I 
will.” 

Sharp, on whom the Presbyterians com- 
mitted assassination, but not murder, was a 
Banffshire professor and divine, who, as is 
well known, promoted that famous measure, 
under Charles the Second—the abolition of 
Presbyterianism. For this traitor’s work he 
was nominated to the archbishopric of St. 
Andrews, the city in the university of which 
he had been a simple professor, Sharp be- 
came a persecuting tyrant, and the Presbyte- 
rians determined to get rid of him, and the 
members looked with pious confidence to God 
becoming their confederate. When the dozen 
assassins, or murderers, were firmly convinced 
that the Lord was with them, they hada strong 
feeling of the good sense of Providence, and 
they lay in wait till their divine ally should 
deliver their enemy into their hands. This was 
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how it was done, one May morning of 1679, 
as the Archbishop was riding in a carriage 
with his daughter, a few miles from St. An- 
drews.— 


“The moor at that time stretched over a wide 
district now planted or under the plough. It had 
no scenery or culture to vary the desolate gloom 
of a flat Scotch moor. Some gloomy thoughts 
seem to have arisen in the hunted man’s mind as 
he crossed the moor, and they seem to have 
turned more on his child’s prospects than his own. 
As he passed the house of one whom he knew 
to be hostile, he said, ‘There lives an ill-natured 
man—God preserve us, my child!’ There was 
good reason for alarm when presently a horseman 
was seen galloping furiously towards the carriage. 
When he reached it and lookedin, his signal brought 
tle rest of the group after him. He then fired 
into the carriage. There was consternation in those 
borne by it outside and in, and the obvious alterna- 
tive was to drive for life. The horsemen came up, 
firing’ volley after volley into the carriage. They 
struck down the attendants, stopped the horses, 
and still fired. They then turned to depart, in 
the belief that they had riddled the body of their 
victim.and extinguished life. Some remark made 
by his daughter, however, brought them back. 
hey found him alive, and, as they convinced 
hemselves, untouched. The case was clear. The 
vil One was notoriously known to have power 
of contracting with the lost souls he dealt in for 
exemption from the leaden bullet; but his power 
did not extend to ‘the edge of the sword,’ sancti- 
fied: of old as the avenger of wickedness. They 
tried to strike him in the carriage, but without 
deadly effect; and in their clumsy hacking they 
hurt his daughter. They demanded that he should 
come out—‘ Judas, come forth!’—but he naturally 
remained with such protection as the heavy intricate 
coach afforded him, and they found it no easy task 
to drag him from it. It is odd that among his 
possessions in that coach were a hanger and a pair 
of pistols of fine workmanship. It is difficult to 
account for his possession of such weapons without 
an intention to use them, and equally difficult to 
say why he did not use them in his awful 
peril. Against assailants so clumsy, excited by 
superstition, and disturbed in nerve by a bloody 
work they were unaccustomed to, it seems 
likely that a resolute man well armed might have 
held the coach as a sort of fortress for some time. 
Partly he was dragged and partly he came forth, 
observing that Hackston was not active among the 
murderers. He was sitting at some distance, calm 
and erect, on his horse, with his cloak about his 
mouth, when the wounded wretch crept to him, 
saying, ‘You are a gentleman—you will save my 
life.’ Hackston only said, ‘I will not lay a hand on 
you. It was said that he pleaded frantically for 
merey, making promises of all kinds—he would 
reward them—he would plead for their lives, for- 
feited by what they had already done. But if their 
hearts were open to mercy, the fate of Mitchell was 
in their remembrance. Some things were said by 
the assailants in their justification; and though 
perhaps they be not accurately reported, they are 
of interest as expressing the spirit by which they 
felt themselves driven to the deed. James Russel, 
the teller of the story, says, that on Sharp declaring 
that ‘he had never wronged man,’ he himself ‘ de- 
clared before the Lord that it was no particular 
interest, nor yet for any wrong that he had done to 
him, but because he had betrayed the Church as 
Judas, and had wrung his hand these eighteen 
or nineteen years in the blood of the saints, but 
especially at Pentland; and Mr. Guthrie, and Mr. 
Mitchell, and Mr. James Learmonth; and they 
were sent by God to exercise His vengeance on 
him this day.’ ‘And John Balfour on horseback 
said: “Sir, God is our witness that it is not for 
any wrong thou hast done to me, nor yet for any 
fear of what thou could do to me, but because thou 
hast been a murderer of many a poor soul in the 
Kirk of Scotland, and a betrayer of the Church, 
and an open enemy and persecutor of Jesus Christ 
and His members, whose blood thou hast shed like 


\ 
\ 





water on the earth, and therefore thou shalt die.”’ 
Even when they had him on the bare heath, it was 
some time ere life was extinguished by their clumsy, 
cruel hacking. They said they were three-quarters 
of'an hour at work on the deed, and they notice 
the length of time as peculiarly significant when 
taken along with other concomitants. The long 
protraction of the trouble was due to the efforts 
made by his master Satan to preserve a life so 
valuable to his cause. On the other hand, a higher 
power had removed external sources of interference. 
The group afterwards remarked, with pious awe, 
that although they were all that time at’ work on 
the highroad between the civil and ecclesiastical 
capital of Scotland—though there were people 
coming all day long, and there were many soldiers 
parading the district on account. of the disorders of 
the time—though there was noise and confusion 
among them, and many shots were fired—and all 
on an elevated open plain,—yet they could not 
have been more absolutely free of intrusion had. 
they been in the centre of the Great Desert.” 


The assassins scattered and fled. There was 
no want of ability in the method of their 
escape :— 


“Before beginning the journey, which would 
bring them, fresh upon the rumours of the deed, 
into the hostile district round Perth, they prayed, 
that ‘seeing He had been pleased to honour them 
to act for Him, and to execute His justice upon 
that wretch—whom all that loved the welfare of 
Zion ought to have striven who might have had 
their hand first. on himn—He might let it be known 
by keeping them out of their enemies’ hands and 
straight in His way.’ Accordingly it was put in 
the minds of those with whom they mingled that 
they were troopers on their way from some loyal 
district to join the musters called on account of 
threatening rumours from the west. When it came 
to a closer examination of their destination and 
object, it was brought in upon the minds of the 
people that they were one of the armed parties out 
in pursuit of the murderers. So it was disposed 
for them, and they had only to humour the meta- 
morphosis. Hackston, a gentleman and a soldier, 
who had been one of the worldly, was able to play 
the Cavalier leader and jolly fellow with good effect. 
Some perilous jesting thus extracted from him 
showed that the evils of the times had lost to his 
country a ready wit as well asa brave heart. When 
they came to Dunblane they ‘called for the clerk 
and for a double gill of brandy.’ A mob gathered 
to see the men in pursuit of the murderers; and 
there was much talk, taking a light jovial turn, as 
became Cavalier troopers. The question of the 
personal appearance of the murderers coming up, 
the clerk in his merriment said, ‘You are all of 
them ;’ and said to John Balfour, ‘You shot first 
at him” Rathillet, laughing, said, ‘If all Dunblane 
had been here they could not have judged so 
right. The clerk found them such excellent 
company that they must needs take another gill 
with him. He whispered to them, also, that if ‘he 
could meet them in private—he did not know who 
might be in the crowd—he could give them ‘an 
account of some Whigs that lived thereabout.’ 
When they got as far west as Kippen, in Stirling- 
shire, they found themselves among the ‘ honest 
folk.’ On Sunday the 18th of May they attended 
an armed conventicle ona hill called Fintry Craigs. 
Shots were exchanged. and they did some damage 
to the assailants; but as to themselves, ‘the Lord 
brought them off without the least wrong,’ ‘not so 
much as one in all the meeting were hurt—only 
one man was shot through the coat, but did-not 
touch his skin.’ Such was the good fortune of the 
conventicle sanctified by the presence of these 
chosen instruments. One was so close on seizure 
that as he lay in a hollow of a bank some troopers 
had come within four or five feet of the hollow, 
‘but were so restrained of the Lord that they got 
not leave to look in; for the commander cried to 
him that was going up and down searching, “ Are 
you seeking hens!”’ So in the end ‘the Lord 
wonderfully carried them through’ ‘until they 
joined those who were rising in arms in the west.’ ” 





After samples of such length we have no 
space left for comment. We need none to re- 
commend these interesting and able volumes 
to the notice of the reading public generally. 








The American System of Government. By 
Ezra Seaman, Counsellor-at-Law. (New 
York, Seribner & Co.; London, Low & Co.) 


Most English readers will. be astonished at 
the Conservative character of Mr. Seaman’s 
work on the American system of government. 
On this side of the Atlantic we are accustomed 
to think that Conservatism is a purely Euro- 
pean product. Though we are aware of the 
existence in America of two great political 
parties corresponding in some measure to the 
Liberals and Conservatives here, yet the great 
fact that these two parties are respectively de- 
nominated Republican and Democratic seems 
to banish the idea that there can be in either 
of them any affinity to the real old-fashioned 
Conservatism of England. In many respects, 
however, Mr. Seaman is not merely a Conser- 
vative, but a high and dry Tory. An alleged 
specimen of an American Tory will doubtless 
be regarded by many Englishmen with as 
much astonishment and incredulity, as a state- 
ment that the philosopher’s stone had~- been 
discovered, or that Hyde Park was infested 
by boa constrictors; we must therefore pro- 
ceed to quote chapter and verse in proof of 
Mr. Seaman’s Toryism, and demonstrate from 
his own work his views on the nature of 
government, the basis of the suffrage, the su- 
periority of law to liberty, and the impossi- 
bility of the existence of political or social 
equality. 

In Chapter III., Section 1, on the basis of 
political power and of government, the inquiry 
is made, Whence do governments derive their 
just power and authority? Mr. Seaman denies 
that it is from the consent of the governed, 
and he says that ‘the government of a com- 
munity or state must have the same source 
and basis as the government of a family. 
No one will pretend that the right of the 
parent to exercise power over and to govern 
the child is derived from the consent of the 
child. From whence is such right and power 
derived? The answer must be, the power of 
the parent is derived from the nature and 
constitution of man, the helpless condition of 
the child, and its dependence on the parent. 
It is derived from the laws of nature, and the 
necessity of government, to maintain order 
and to promote the welfare of the child. The 
government of states and nations has the same 
basis.” We in England have at least got over 
this stage of Toryism. The advocates of pa- 
ternal government would now hardly find a 
spokesman even in the House of Lords: one 
was beginning to think the creed had died out 
among English-speaking peoples, whe it is 
suddenly revived in the works of an American 
writer. Perhaps before fifty years have elapsed 
it will be the turn of the Radicals in the House 
of Commons to denounce the wicked attempts 
of the Tory party to Americanize our institu- 
tions. On the basis of the suffrage, as may be 
imagined, Mr. Seaman’s views are equally con- 
servative. After the passage just given on 


the nature of government, it is hardly neces- 
sary to adduce further quotations in proof that 
he is extremely adverse to universal and to 
manhood suffrage. 


We have been unable to 
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gather what test he would apply as a qualifi- 
cation for the suffrage. In some passages he 
advocates a property and in some an educa- 
tional test; but in his chapter on women’s 
suffrage, to which he is as a whole opposed, 
he seems to remember that in America neither 
an educational nor a property qualification 
would exclude women from the franchise ; he 
therefore affirms that heads of families ought 
to vote, and that “the husband is the legal 
representative of the wife.” The impossibility 
of fixing upon any logical basis for the poli- 
tical franchise, which would exclude women, 
seems to be as great in America as it is in this 
country. 

Let us now turn to the extraordinary doc- 
trine advocated by Mr. Seaman, that law is 
superior to liberty. On page 47 we find him 
saying that “even arbitrary, unjust, and op- 
pressive laws... .. are better than no laws 
at all.” “ Liberty without law has very little 
value ; but on the contrary, law, without poli- 
tical liberty or the elective franchise, is of 
immense importance to a people.” We, in our 
ignorance, have been accustomed to look upon 
law not as antagonistic to liberty, but as a 
means for the attainment of liberty. The re- 
strictions imposed by law upon individual 
liberty are justifiable only in so far as they 
protect the liberty of others. “The equal 
freedom of each, limited only by the like free- 
dom of all,” should be the end of all social 
and political laws. If men and women would 
observe this rule without the intervention of 
authority, the written law would be super- 
fluous ; nine-tenths of the duties of government 
would come to an end; every one would live in 
obedience to the perfect law of liberty. This 
state of things is not likely to exist for several 
thousand years to come, and in Mr. Seaman’s 
opinion it would be decidedly inferior to our 
present condition ; for he regards law not as a 
means to an end, but as the end—good in and 
for itself. Any advance in moral and social 
conduct which tends to prevent the necessity 
of new laws and legal restrictions, we suppose 
Mr. Seaman would regard as an unqualified 
misfortune, for then there would be less law 
and more liberty. 

In passages relating to social and political 
equality, we find that Mr. Seaman considers 
them not only as undesirable, but as impos- 
sible. He says that men are born unequal 
in natural endowments, in wealth, and in sur- 
rounding circumstances, and it is useless for 
man to attempt to equalize what “the provi- 
dences of God have made unequal.” His 
argument, as it thus appears, is quite unde- 
niable. No devices of man could have made 
Alcibiades the equal of Socrates, or Andrew 
Johnson the equal of Washington. In this 
sense it may be said that no two human beings 
are equal, because none possess exactly similar 
characters, acquirements, talents, physical en- 
dowments, and surrounding circumstances. But 
this reduces Mr. Seaman’s argument to the as- 
sertion of a truism, which is neither overlooked 
nor denied by the warmest advocates of poli- 
tical equality. Political equality simply means 
that one man has equal rights with another : 
an equal right to his own property, whether he 
possess a shilling or a thousand pounds; an 
equal right to exist, whether he be strong or 
weak ; an equal right to exercise his faculties, 
whether those faculties be mean or splendid. To 
inflict legal and artificial inequalities on those 





who already labour under physical and mental 
inequalities is to violate the spirit of justice, 
and to put burdens heavy to be borne on the 
shoulders of those who are least able to bear 
them. Superiority of all kinds is in no danger 
of not being able to make its legitimate influ- 
ence felt. Strong minds have always led, and 
will always lead, weak ones ; strong bodies will 
always give to their possessors an increased 
chance of success in the race of life. It isa 
sort of impertinence to imply, by making 
artificial inequalities among mankind, that the 
good gifts of nature are not worth much un- 
less they are supplemented by a little assist- 
ance from the lawyers. Let us now pass from 
the consideration of Mr. Seaman’s Conservative 
proclivities to his very interesting description 
of the theory and practice of the constitution 
of the United States. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the dual allegiance of an American 
citizen, one to the federal and national govern- 
ment, the other to the internal and municipal 
government of his particular State. We, there- 
fore, go on to the theory of the United States’ 
constitution as described by Mr. Seaman. “ The 
theory of the government is, that it is a repre- 
sentative government, in which all the adult 
male citizens (with few exceptions) are equally 
and fairly represented by men of their own 
choice, and through their representatives have 
a voice in legislation, and in the government 
of the country, making it in some measure a 
self-government—a government of the whole 
people by the people themselves.” p.15. The 
contrast of the theory with the practice is, how- 
ever, sufficiently striking. “Though nominally 
a popular government, controlled by the voice 
of the people, practically our government has 
degenerated into an oligarchy of the leaders of 
the dominant clique or coterie of the dominant 
party of the day ; the people act a very subor- 
dinate part, even in the elections of their own 
representatives—a majority of them merely 
ratifying and confirming the nominations made, 
and supporting the measures and policies pre- 
pared by the party oligarchy, while the minor- 
ity look on, and have no substantial voice or 
participation in the government.” This diver- 
gence from the theory of the constitution to 
the government of an oligarchy has led to the 
most frightful corruption in the political life 
of America. If Mr. Seaman’s account may be 
trusted, party-spirit in America has led in 
all circles of political life to the most shame- 
less jobbery, falsehood, trickery, and dissimu- 
lation. Political office is spoken of as a mere 
question of bargain and sale ; “‘ duplicity, petty 
scheming and trickery, falsehood and fraud,” 
‘* corruption, intrigue, and violence” are enume- 
rated as the characteristics of an election. Poli- 
tical committees are said to be “ kept up forthe 
purpose of enabling certain men to acquire plun- 
der ;” and of a political faction it is stated that 
“by persistent bullying and intriguing they 
have contrived, year after year, to be entrusted 
with the party management, and this power 
they have used for corrupt personal purposes.” 
The most valuable part of Mr. Seaman’s work 
is devoted to a search into the causes of this 
fearful corruption, and to suggesting remedies 
for its removal. The pages which he has de- 
voted to this subject ought not to be lost to 
English radicals. They have been for years 
striving for the ballot and for a democratic 
suffrage ; they ought to be warned by their 
friends across the Atlantic that the ballot and 





manhood suffrage may co-exist with diseases 
in the political system which, if not removed, 
must lead to its ultimate destruction. Though 
on the whole favourable to the ballot, Mr. 
Seaman is not blind to its disadvantages ; he 
says it serves as a cloak for numerous frauds, 
and it also renders the task of ferreting out 
fraudulent voting much more difficult. We 
may also learn from him that the ballot does 
not prevent bribery. ‘‘ Votes may be pur- 
chased with equal facility, and corruption may 
prevail to nearly the same extent, under both 
systems.” The principal remedy suggested by 
Mr. Seaman for purifying the political life 
of his country is the adoption of a system of 
minority representation. The present plan 
of electing representatives practically leaves alk 
political power in the hands of the majority of 
the dominant party. Instead of all citizens 
having equal electoral power, the minority, in 
reality, possess no representation ; and a ma- 
jority of the majority governs. ‘The majority 
of the voters in each electoral district elect all 
the representatives, and the minority none ; 
whereby the minority are unrepresented and 


practically disfranchised, have no voice in the | 


government, and no one to represent, advo- 
cate, or defend their special interests and 
rights.” The question of minority representa- 
tion is much more urgent in America than in 
this country, where we are too apt to imagine 
that the defects in our representative system 
may be removed by such means as a wider 
extension of the suffrage and vote by ballot 
In America they are possessed of both of these, 
and they are therefore compelled to look further 
for the cause of the evils which so seriously 
affect the representative character of their 
government. 

Mr. Seaman’s book contains an interesting 
chapter on the commercial prospects of the 
United States, on the merits of which, how- 
ever, space does not permit us to enter. He 
also has a chapter on the women’s rights move- 
ment, which has apparently assumed an im- 
portance in America it has not yet attained 
here ; for, in the preface, Mr. Seaman speaks 
of it as one of “ the agitating questions of the 
day.” His chapter on the subject contains the 
usual platitudes with which this question is 
generally deluged. Women are cautioned that 
this movement may probably diminish their 
chances of marriage and decrease the happi- 
ness of married life. Of real argument on the 
justice of the claims of women there is little 
or none. For a detailed account of Mr. Sea- 
man’s observations on the subject we refer our 
readers to the book itself. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Falsely True. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 


Schooled with Briars. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


Esther Hill’s Secret. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


‘FALSELY TRUE’ is a decided improvement upon 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s former works, and although 
disfigured by many faults, it is nevertheless 
upon the whole an interesting and carefully- 
written book. The story in itself is anything 
but original, and only the way it is treated 
renders it at all palatable to the reader. Its 
main incidents are as follows :—James Morris, 
a young man visiting in the neighbourhood of 
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(ulvers, falls in love with Miss Emily Har- 
greaves, the only daughter of Mr. Hargreaves, 
& “ Red House,” and she returns his affection 
fully ; but their union is rendered difficult, 
ywing to a former quarrel between Mr. Har- 
rreaves and James Morris’s father, arising 
Jom the latter having caused a separation 
between Mr. and Mrs. Hargreaves, by making 
yn unfounded accusation against that lady. 
There remains therefore for a time nothing 
but that James and Emily should part. He 
consequently goes to the Brazils, and there, 
after the lapse of a few months, with a fickle- 
ness not much to his credit, marries a beautiful 
girl, Dona Dolores. It is true that he is said 
to marry her not so much from affection for 
her, as from pity for her intense love for him ; 
but we cannot say that this materially influences 
our opinion of his conduct. Once married, he 
quickly discovers that he has made a mistake, 
and leaves his wife, while he returns to England 
for what he originally intends to be merely a 
visit, but on his arrival in England he speedily 
determines his visit shall be a permanent resi- 
dence and involve final separation from his wife. 
He is aided in his design by an accident which 
happens to a train he was to have travelled by. 
In this train appear his servant and luggage, 
and he is consequently announced by the papers 
to have been killed in the accident. This rather 
worn-out incident of fiction is made to do 
double duty. In the first place, it persuades 
James that his wife will imagine him dead, and 
never trouble him again. Acting on this belief, 
he marries Emily Hargreaves, whose father is 
by this time deceased ; this lady of course 
being wholly unconscious that her old lover 
is already a married man, and having no friend 
near her to advise her. Directly they are mar- 
ried, he takes her abroad, to avoid all inquiry. In 
the second place, the incident above mentioned 
kills Dona Dolores, who leaves a child two days 
old. This child is brought to England by one 
Harold D’Arcy, an old lover of Emily’s, and 
placed in the charge of his sister, Mrs. Stepney, 
a great friend of the missing Emily. To shorten 
a rather long story, we may state that ulti- 
mately James repents of his behaviour to 
Emily, and, probably to show that his repen- 
tance is in earnest, he very becomingly (under 
the circumstances) goes into a consumption, 
confesses his guilt, and breaks a blood-vessel. 
Emily is sent for, and has to be told she is not 
a wife. She nevertheless forgives the injurer, 
and they are married directly. According to 
all precedent, he ought then to have died 
“right away.” But the author, perhaps with 
the idea of putting some little originality into 
the plot, keeps James alive for three years 
more, then kills him, and after a decent lapse 
of time marries the heroine to Harold D’Arcy ; 
and thus all ends happily, and in the usual 
way. It will probably strike our readers, from 
the above sketch, that our statement as to the 
character of the story is not very far wrong. 
Of course there are certain incidents and per- 
sonages introduced in the three volumes that 
we have not described; yet the gist of the 
novel is given above: and although the plot is 
certainly not remarkable for brilliancy, or in- 
deed for great qualities of any kind, still we 
can gladly repeat, that, owing to the style 
in which the tale is told, the present work is 
worth reading. Occasionally we come across 
passages written in a somewhat stilted and 
unnatural way, but they are rare. The fol- 





lowing strikes us as being somewhat peculiar : 
“The lady leaned, with a gesture of affection, 
in which, though familiar, there was the glad- 
ness of re-union, upon the arm of the gentle- 
man.” We are accustomed in novels to hear 
of looks which are confidently said to “ speak 
volumes,” but we never before read that a 
gentleman’s arm could be made to tell “the 
gladness of re-union.” We have tried to realize 
what kind of arm-taking this must be, but 
have wholly failed, and are inclined to scep- 
ticism generally in the matter of feelings and 
thoughts being told by movements of the limbs. 
However, despite its blemishes, ‘ Falsely True’ 
is above the average of modern novels. 
‘Schooled with Briars’ is a short and simple 
story. It is chiefly remarkable for a certain 
fluency of style and an absence of glaring 
faults. The story itself is commonplace, not 
to say feeble, and the whole work gives evi- 
dence of a careful but very weak writer. If 
we were to try and characterize it in a word, 
we should select the epithet “ feminine” as the 
one most appropriate, that word not being 
used in its complimentary sense. Indeed, the 
book bears such intrinsic evidence in many 
instances of a lady’s work, especially in the 
tone of thought and knowledge of the world 
displayed, that we are forced to the conclusion 
that the author is either a lady, or a gentle- 
man of a very feminine and unworldly turn of 
mind. We are not a bit the more disposed 
to relinquish this opinion because the author 
takes especial care to impress readers with the 
idea that the writer is of the sterner sex, as, 
for example, in sentences like the following: 
“But why should I tell of a Derby Day? 
Have not we of the rougher sex all seen the 
day?” for we regard these as merely intended 
to put the critic off his guard, if possible ; the 
author apparently being persuaded that ladies 
are not judged so fairly in their works as 
gentlemen are. We need not say that this 
latter opinion, common as it appears to be in 
certain classes, is totally unfounded, although 
it is undoubtedly true that the ordinary fail- 
ings of lady authors are perfectly distinct and 
easily distinguishable from those of men, and 
can seldom be mistaken. Here we have all 
the usual characteristics of an inexperienced 
lady author, coupled, nevertheless, as we are 
happy to state again, with a fluency of style 
and an absence of glaring faults that do the 
author great credit, and prevent the work 
being, in any sense, a failure. We do not 
wish to give the details of the story, or to dis- 
cuss minutely every little fault that marks the 
book. It will be sufficient for us to mention, 
as passages that illustrate and justify our criti- 
cisms, those which attempt to portray a Derby 
Day, and also those relating to the trial of 
Walter and his friend for “‘ conspiring to create 
a riot,” which are amusingly unlifelike. Item, 
Walter’s career in the House of Commons, the 
simplicity and innocence of which, if some- 
what childish, are, at the same time, refreshing 
and not unamusing. Another weakness—that 
of quoting poetry, both in and out of season— 
we will not especially dwell upon, as it is not, 
in this instance, strange to say, accompanied 
by the corresponding feminine failing of indul- 
gence in unlimited italics. But another fault 
we must be rather harder upon: the author 
should not spoil jokes. Nothing can excuse 
the following: “‘Tell me, Hugh,’ he said, 
‘why have you not married ?’—‘ Faith, father, 





I must answer you like Sheridan—Whose wife 
must I take ?’” 

‘Esther Hill’s Secret’ is a very pleasantly- 
written book. We shall not refer at all to 
the story related in it, as that would tend 
to reveal the secret which is the centre- 
piece of attraction of the three volumes; and 
nothing can be more unkind to an author 
of a novel in which a secret is involved 
than to reveal it to those who may be its 
readers,—and, we may add, nothing more an- 
noying to the readers themselves. We may, 
however, without doing any harm in the way 
we have mentioned, state that the secret is 
very well kept to the end of the tale, and that 
it is apparently founded on an incident which 
occurred in these islands a few years ago. Re- 
stricting our criticism, then, to the manner in 
which Mrs. Craik has performed her task, and 
leaving the value of the matter to be estimated 
by each individual reader, we are forced to 
the confession that we have practically no 
fault to find at all. We do not mean to say 
that the novel is the perfection of literary 
work, or the finest that has ever appeared, or 
even one of the finest, but merely that of its 
class it is a first-rate specimen. That is to 
say, amongst good second-rate novels it should 
take a high place, although it could never by 
any admirer be justly ranked among first-class 
novels ; not because of its faults, for of these, 
as we have before observed, there is an abso- 
lute dearth, but merely because throughout 
the work the power and genius necessary to 
make it a great novel are clearly wanting. 
Having thus stated our views, further detailed 
criticism is unnecessary, if not impossible. 
But as it would never do to let a three-volume 
novel pass without suggesting some improve- 
ment, or hinting at some defect, real or ima- 
ginary, we will pitch upon the only little 
blemish we can discover, and then conclude 
satisfactorily. The insignificance of this ble- 
mish will itself afford the clearest proof of the 
excellence of the author’s style of writing ; 
for our readers will at once, and justly, say 
that if this is the only fault to be found, 
the writing must indeed be good. However, 
we had better boldly avow at once the soli- 
tary objection we take. It is to the over 
use of parentheses, a practice we consider 
Mrs. Craik guilty of. The perpetual insertion 
of these breaks in a sentence stops the flow 
of the language, and becomes in the end as 
annoying as do those long notes which are 
attached to every few words of text in certain 
well-known editions of the classics. The fol- 
lowing extract will illustrate our meaning, 
although this particular example is by no 
means one of the most distinguished of its 
kind, but is taken at random from the first 
few pages of the novel. “It was a country 
house, not very far from a provincial town 
(the town was Chester) ; a pleasant old house, 
set down on a big lawn, with a belt of flowers 
about it (the flowers were just beginning to 
blow now, scarlet geraniums and yellow cal- 
ceolarias, putting forth their brilliant colours 
at the foot of the old walls), and round the 
lawn a line of noble beeches.” Having thus 
asserted our just privilege as critics by grum- 
bling, we recur again, in conclusion, to the 
more pleasant part of our duty, and congratulate 
the author on having written an interesting 
and most praiseworthy novel, and one that is 
sure to add to her already high reputation. 
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First Book of the Satires of Horace, in English 
Verse. By R. M. Millington, M.A. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

A Transtation of Virgil’s Eclogues into Rhythmic 
Prose. By R. M. Millington, M.A. (Longmans 
& Co:) 

Ww may say of the attempts of would-be trans- 

lators:what Juvenal said of the Theseid of hoarse 

Codrus, Each week brings us a fresh. instalment 

of these nuisances, only distinguished from its 

predecessor by a greater share of vulgarity, bad 
taste and ignorance. Mr. Millington’s productions 
fully keep up the succession. The Horace is the 

more offensive, ay being in verse, and therefore a 

greater failure. Mr. Millington kindly informs us 

that it is in the metre of Goldsmith’s ‘ Haunch of 

Venison’ ; and it is well that he does so, for without 

some such indication we would defy any one to 

find out the metre of such lines as— 


Ye think wonderful or hard to do what a man 

Like the Rhodian freeman Pitholeon could 

Succeed in? ‘‘ Nay, but still,” answer they, “it is good” 
Some Greek words with the Latin to gracefully blend ; 
Bor seft Chian wine will rough Falernian lend 

A smooth flavour. 


Goldsmith, we think, would hardly be flattered by 
being’ told that these lines were in the metre of 
anything he wrote. So much for the form; as to the 
matter, some idea of Mr. Millington’s capability for 
translating Latin may be gathered, when we say that 
he‘tells-us that in Sat. vi. 24, “ Quo” is the old form 
of“ cui,” and there is an ellipsis of “ commodo est,” 
and that. in the 75th line of the same Satire he 
actually explains “octonis” to mean that the Ides 
fell on the 8th day after the Nones. We should 
like to hear what Mr. Millington thinks is the 
origin. of the name Nones in that case; and also 
where he learnt that “octonus” means eighth. 
Before he inflicts on us, as he threatens to do, the 
remainder of the Satires and Epistles, let him 
study a passage of his author, beginning “Sumite 
materiam,” and apply it. We may mention that 
the Horace is embellished with woodcuts from 
Dr. Smith’s-‘ Dictionary of Antiquities.’ 

The: Virgil, as we said, being less ambitious, 
is'a less: flagrant offence. It is in what Mr. Mil- 
lington. is pleased to call Rhythmic Prose, which 
apparently means that the order of the words 
in the sentences is inverted, and that even is written 
“e’en.” The notes are said to be based on Coning- 
ton’s, but as we have not his edition at hand, we 
cannot. verify or contradict this statement, though 
from recollection we should say that they bear the 
same relation to Conington’s notes as the metre of 
the Horace bears to Goldsmith’s metre. To our 
mind they resemble more the notes written by boys 
when told to “translate with short notes the fol- 
lowing passage.” Why Mr. Millington should 
quote as a single specimen of Heyne’s notes that 
in Ecl. iii. 8, we do not understand. 


Miracles, Past and Present. By William Mount- 
ford. (Boston, U.S. Fields & Co.; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 

Tue title, as well as the contents, of this book may 

very fairly remind us of that story about an Irish 

peasant who could not understand the nature of a 

miracle. He consulted his priest on the subject, 

and the priest’s only answer to the question was 
to tell the peasant to turn round, and to give him 

a tremendous kick. “ What’s that for, your Reve- 

rence?” exclaimed the peasant.—‘ Did you feel 

it?” returned: the priest, quietly.—‘ Indeed and 

I did.”—“ Well, it would have been a miracle if 

you did not.” We may apply the same test to this 

book. If any one has been able to get through it, 
that is a miracle past; but if any one understands 
it after getting through it, that is a miracle present. 

As far'as we are concerned, we have not verified 

either miracle, and we are therefore sceptics. So 

far as-we can make out, the author of the book 
believes every miracle that ever has been recorded. 

He seems to give exactly the same credence to the 

stories of the Tyrolese ecstatics as to the miracles 

of the New Testament, and Spiritualism appears 
to rank with Christianity. He certainly says, in 
so many words, that table-rappings “ are as real as 


gravitation, or as thunder and lightning,” and that 
“about them it is no longer a.question of the value 
of testimony.” He accounts for the want of general 
belief in these manifestations by referring to the 
fact that they are not devoted solely to religion. 
“Tf tables,” he says, “ by the presence of a medium, 
should simply beat time to’ sacred music, millions 
of people would believe that the heavens did 
thereby vouchsafe to show their sympathy with 
men.” In future ages, he thinks, under the influ- 
ence of spiritualism, man will escape from the 
bewildering influence of science imperfectly mas- 
tered ; and science itself, in some great professor, 
will be baptized by the Spirit. The results will 
then be marvellous. “Science will grow poetic 
with rainbow beauties, and poetry will grow to- 
wards prophecy.” But the present age is material, 
as the author confesses throughout his book, and 
we are afraid he will find that his penetration has 
not been at fault. Whether we are “anti-super- 
natural” or not, we are opposed to transcendental 
rubbish ; and whatever may be said against science, 
it is at all events better than pretension. 
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THE RAIN. 
A Sona or PEACE. 


iL. 
Tue Rain, the Rain, the beautiful Rain, 
Welcome, welcome, it cometh again ; 
It cometh with green to gladden the plain, 
And to wake the sweets in the winding lane. 


2. 
The Rain, the Rain, the beautiful Rain, 
It fills the flowers to their tiniest vein, 
Till they rise from the sod whereon they had lain— 
Ah, me! ab, me! like an army slain. 


3. 
The Rain, the Rain, the beautiful Rain, 
Each drop is a link of a diamond chain 
That unites the earth with its sin and its stain 





To the radiant realm where God doth reign. 


4, 
The Rain, the Rain, the beautiful Rain, 
Each drop is a tear not shed in vain, 
Which the angels weep for the golden grain 
All trodden to death on the gory plain. 


5. 
For the Rain, the Rain, the beautiful Rain, 
Will waken the golden seeds again ; 
But, ah ! what’ power will revive the slain, 
Stark lying in death over fair Lorraine ? 


6. 
*T were better far, O beautiful Rain, 
That you swelled the torrent and flooded the main ; 
And that Winter, with all his spectral train, 
Alone lay camped on the icy plain. 


7. 
For then, O Rain, O beautiful Rain, 
The snow-flag of peace were unfurled again; 
And a truce would be rung in each loud refrain 
Of the blast replacing the bugle’s strain. 


8. 
Then welcome, welcome, beautiful Rain, 
Thou bringest flowers to the parched-up plain ; 
Oh! for many a frenzied heart and brain, 
Bring peace and love to the world again. 
D. F. Mac-Cartuy. 
August 28, 1870. 








CERTAIN IMPERFECTLY UNDERSTOOD WORDS 
COMMON TO CHAUCER AND SHAKSPEARE. 


Fedarie, Federarie, Fadarie, Fedeorie. 


In ‘The Testament of Love,’ attributed to 
Chaucer, Book I., is the following :—“ How turned. 
the Roman Zedeories fro the Romans to be with 
Hannibal ayenst his kind nation: and afterwards 
him seeming the Romaines to be at’ the next 
degree of confusion turned to his old allies, by 
whose wit after was Hannibal discomfited.” With 
a few slight changes this passage would read 
thus :—How turned the Roman Fedeories fro the 
Romans to be with Hannibal ayenst their kind 
nation: and afterwards him seeming to be at the 
next degree of confusion, turned to their old allies 
by whose wit after was Hannibal discomfited. 

This reading is obtained—by altering the pro- 
nouns (a similar alteration being often necessary 
in other parts of the same treatise)—by taking: 
away the redundant words, “the Romaines,” in 
the second clause, and by substituting the initial 
letter F for Z in “‘ Zedeories.” 

Now, whatever may be thought of the other 
changes, there can be very little doubt as to the 
propriety of this last ; for the allusion is plainly to 
the defection of the Italian socii, or confederates, 
from their kind (7. e. native) country to Hannibal; 
and their subsequent return once more to their 
allegiance to the Romans. But, although in this 
passage the name of Hannibal is twice repeated, 
and although feodaries is almost repeated in the 
word “allies,” yet it has been proposed in one 
of your recent numbers (25th of June) to read 
Marius for Hannibal, and Sertorius for Zedeories. 

The occurrence of this same word fedarie in 
Shakspeare, in its different forms, in ‘A Winter’s 
Tale, ‘Measure for Measure,’ and ‘ Cymbeline, 
together with the elaborate explanations with 
which the Commentators have overlaid it, are too 
well known to need repetition. 

Windre, Windred, Windring. 
Fetys she was, and smale to se, 
No wintred browis hadde she, 
Ne popped here, for it nedede nought 


To windre hir, or to peynt hir ought. 
Komaunt of the Rose, 1017. 
Here the obvious meaning of windre is to trick 
out and adorn the hair and brows; and for what 
else are the “ windring brooks” so called in Shak- 
speare’s ‘ Tempest ’?— 
You nymphs called Naiads of the windring brooks, 
With your sedg’d crowns. 
And again :— 
Thy banks, with pinioned and twilled brims, 
Which spongy April, at thy hest, betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns. 


Pinioned = pinnated, the distinguishing character- 
istic of the filices, or ferns, many of which affect 
the banks of rivers. 





Twilled = quilled, alluding to the straws of the 
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sedges or to the feathered stems of aquatic plants. 
There is even one of these plants called quill-wort. 
And who can doubt that “ brims” are the extreme 
water-margins of these river banks ? 

Windring brooks, therefore, may be so called 
from their furnishing from their banks those beau- 
tiful and graceful plants which “make cold nymphs 
chaste crowns.” How much more appropriate for 
that purpose than the garish peonies and tulips 
and lilies of the usual readings ! 

Some glossarists of Shakspeare would change 
windring to winding, others to wandring. Dyce 
adopted both in succession,—the last being the 
reading of his latest edition. But, although wind- 
ing may be supposed to refer to tortuous banks, 
wandring brooks are scarcely intelligible unless 
their banks were of quicksand. By a stretch of 
meaning, the water may be said to wander away, 
but surely the brook remains. One might as well 
talk of a wandring waterfall ! 

Just before the passage I have quoted from 
Chaucer’s ‘Romaunt of the Rose’ the following 
line occurs with reference to the same damsel :— 

Her cheare was simple as bird in boure. 
So it is in all the editions, and, with only a varia- 
tion in spelling, in that of Mr. Morris :— 

Hir chere was symple as byrde in bour. 
And yet it is strange it should not have occurred 
to any editor that cheer, countenance, is as inappli- 
cable to a bird as a bird is toa bower. The line, 
by transposition of two letters, should be— 

Hir chere was symple as bryde in bour. 
And should any doubt still exist that such is the 
right reading, it may be dispelled at once by a 
reference to the original French :— 


Simple fu cum une epousée. 
Le Roman de la Rose, 1004. 


A. E. Brag. 








FROM THE TYROL. 
Klobenstein, August 19, 1870. 

How different looks the old highway of the 
Brenner from what it was when I walked from 
Neumarkt to Innsbruck fifteen years ago. Then 
it was a well-kept and well-used road, on which 
carriages of many kinds, including heavy goods- 
waggons, drawn by twelve or fourteen horses, were 
frequent. Now it shows signs of neglect, is much 
grass-grown, and a rustic car or local einspdnner 
is the only vehicle to be seen. All the through- 
traffic has been diverted by the railway, which, be- 
striding the Brenner, at a height of 4,500 feet, 
connects Innsbruck with Verona, and offers a 
speedy passage across this long-known pass of 
the Eastern Alps. The construction of this rail- 
way is highly instructive. The cost was 28,0001. a 
mile,—a sum which will appear insignificant to 
any one who knows what mountains are, and what 
enormous sums have been squandered on compara- 
tively easy lines in other countries. The bridges 
and other masonry along the Brenner are remark- 
able for strength and solidity, and the sides of the 
embankments are prevented from slipping by belts 
of small shrubs planted in diagonals, which have 
a curious appearance when seen on each side 
of a valley. 

Atzwang lies deep in a narrow part of the valley 
of the Eisack, a few miles above Botzen. It was 
dusk when I arrived from Brixen. Since entering 
Tyrol I had seen many evidences of the destructive 
action of running water, but here, on the way from 
the station to the Post, was one of the most 
striking. The road ended suddenly at what, in the 
gloom, looked like a broad, brawling river, with a 
great gap extending under the railway on the left; 
while on the right rose a mound of stones and huge 
boulders. A week previously a thunderstorm on the 
Ritten had swelled the Finsterbach to such a flood 
that it brought down hundreds of tons of the rocky 
masses, stones, and mud, tore away the high road, 
and barred the passage. This was the second visit- 
ation within a month. The first one burst through 
fifty yards of the railway. An opening wide enough 
for country cars had been made through the water; 
but the only way for people on foot was to scramble 
over the stones,—an awkward effort after nightfall. 

The Post at Atzwang is one of the old hostelries 





which remind you of the places of entertainment 
described by Erasmus: huge and rambling, with 
vaulted passages, many ups and downs, stairs with 
frequent turns, a huge kitchen, black with years 
of smoke, and a huger guest-room, of which the 
lower end is reserved for natives ; a house in which 
the Kellnerinn seems to be master, mistress, and 
general manager, and acquits herself to the satis- 
faction of guests, come when they may; a house 
where, when the bell tinkles in the little church 
near by, you may see all the men who sit smoking 
and drinking suddenly take off their hats, kneel 
down, mutter a prayer, make the sign of the cross, 
and immediately resume their interrupted gossip. 

Atzwang is a convenient starting-place for the 
Dolomite country by way of the Seisser Alp on the 
one side, for the Ritten, a pleasant mountain region, 
on the other. Whichever side you choose there is 
no dalliance with preliminaries, for you begin at 
once to mount, and that right steeply. I found it 
hot work under the morning sun ; but gradually 
the sultry depths of the narrow valley were left 
behind ; the Schlern—bold sentinel of the Dolo- 
mites—began to show his rocky brow above the pas- 
tures and fir-woods on the opposite side, and then, as 
with every step, more and more of those weird 
summits rose into view, the hot zig-zags seemed 
less formidable. A little more than two hours of 
steady climbing brought me to Klobenstein. 

The Ritten is an irregular mountain platean, 
many miles in extent, with an elevation of about 
4,000 feet, and a pleasant temperature. The people 
of Botzen—a sweltering town—have a praiseworthy 
habit of coming up here for their Sommer-frische 
(Summer-freshness), as they call it; and they 
sojourn in Ober-Botzen, Lengmoos, or other villages, 
during the great heats; and as the whole region 
teems with wood, out-of-door life under green 
leaves may be enjoyed to the full. Klobenstein, 
perhaps from the pleasantness of its situation and 
the grandeur of the prospects it commands, is a 
favourite resort. Situate on an undulating brow, 
the village is environed by groves of beech, woods 
of larch and fir, and orchards; and among its 
houses boasts tall poplars and chestnut-trees, 
which, when viewed from above, form a pretty 
picture in combination with white walls, red and 
grey roofs, gardens and pasture-slopes of the bright- 
est green. Immediately opposite rises the grand 
mass of the Schlern, and from the balconies and 
platform of the Gasthaus Staffler an inyposing array 
of the Dolomite summits is visible. Tourists:who 
wish to get an idea of what the Dolomite country 
is, without the fatigue of climbing its toilsome 
mountain-paths, could not do better than pass a 
few days at Klobenstein. Behind, and overtopping 
the Schlern, appear the peaks and wall-like sierras 
of the Rosszihne and the Rosengarten ; to the left, 
beyond the broad slope of the Seisser Alp, the 
Langkofel, Plattkofel and Geisterspitz lift their 
bare rocky summits high into the blue; while to 
the right the Lattemar, Schwarzhorn, the Alps of 
the Fassathal, and other summits more or less 
distant—some of them blending with far remote 
purple—complete a picture of which the eye never 
tires. During the week that I have been here, it 
has shown forth its grandeur day after day, diver- 
sified by cloud and shadow, under which the grim 
peaks seem clothed in black or purple or grey, 
according to the hour. One evening at sunset, 
during a shower, the Schlern appeared to be trans- 
formed into a hazy mass, with a central crimson 
glow; while the crags of the Rosengarten rose, 
blood-red and awful, from their fir-clad foundations, 
all over-arched by a glorious rainbow. Truly, for 
those who know how to see, Klobenstein is a favour- 
able place. 

In addition to this, there is the picture formed 
by the broad slopes that stretch from the base of 
the cliffs and crags down to the valley of the 
Eisack—a smiling pedestal (if such a term may be 
allowed) for severe rock mountains. Amid wide- 
spreading breadths of dark fir-forest lie wider 
breadths of field and pasture in plots innumerable, 
brown, green and yellow, as diverse in form as 
in colour, all besprinkled with churches, villages, 
houses and leafy trees. And where the slope 





plunges suddenly down to the Eisack, there it is 
penetrated by dark gullies, which vary their colour 
with every passing cloud. 

Yet, after all, the more that I see of these Dolo- 
mite summits, the more do I find that the word 
which best describes the impression they produce 
on the mind is that word well known to Berkshire 
rustics, “unked.” There is a touch of the appalling 
about them. Snow-peaks appeal forcibly to one’s 
imagination and sympathies; and, in my opinion, 
the panorama beheld from the summit of the Niesen 
far surpasses all that can be seen in the region of 
the Dolomites. 

The attractions of Klobenstein are not those of 
distance merely; for many pleasant walks are to 
be found in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
with the enhancement that some ingenuity is 
required for their discovery. At one place, from 
a cliff on the edge of a hilly fir-forest, you can look 
directly down on Atzwang, 2,500 feet below, and 
see a sharp bend of the Hisack and the railway. 
A little farther in the steep and deep glen of the 
Finsterbach are the so-called “pyramids,” but 
which would be better deseribed as towers, steeples 
and pinnacles. The sides of the glen are formed 
of clay, in which, ages ago, stones of all sizes up to 
tons in weight were imbedded. Rains and floods 
have washed out the softest parts of the clay, and 
left the shapes above described. Most of them are 
capped by a stone, which protects them from the 
weather, but they are diminished by every storm. 
And when you see how full they are of stones, 
and how rocky is the bed of the Finsterbach, you 
will not wonder at the high-heaped boulders and 
havoc occasioned at Atzwang. 

In whatever direction you take, a pleasant walk 
awaits you, and slopes of grass, heath and thyme, 
where you may lounge at discretion; and every- 
where pretty discoveries are to be made. The 
Wolfgruben See, a small lake on the top of a hill, 
can be reached by a good walker in half-an-hour ; 
and for those who desire a stroll near at -hand, 
there is the Eirleberg, a hill covered by a beech- 
forest, within ten minutes’ of the Gasthaus. By 
paths well laid out, it is accessible at all elevations: 
tables and seats are placed in convenient situations, 
and a bastion at the highest level commands the 
whole eastward prospect. Whatever the hour, the 
pleasant rustle of green leaves which veil the sun- 
shine may be heard. 

But the grand excursion is to the top of the 
Rittnerhorn, some 4,000 feet above Klobenstein, 
requiring from seven to eight hours. The way 
thither lies mostly across pasture land, and not 
till within an hour of the summit do you see the 
Horn,—which is not a horn, but a big hill, similar 
in shape to the back of an elephant. The view 
thence seen is panoramic, from the ice-fields of the 
Oetzthal to the sun-scorched peaks of the Venetian 
Alps, and from the Gross Glockner to the Ortler 
Spitz, the Adamello, and other summits that look 
into the blue depths of Italy. In presence of all 
that on a fine bright day, 1 thought myself well 
rewarded for the labour of the ascent. 

Much more might be written about Klobenstein 
and its neighbourhood, its sayings and doings, its 
surprising number of religious effigies, of surround- 
ing churches, of wayside praying-places, and of 
quaint inscriptions, were it not that you will think 
this letter already too long. One inscription, how- 
ever, may be quoted. It occurs over the door of a 
house on the way to the “pyramids,” and may be 
thus rendered :— 

I’ve built this house to suit my mind ; 
Who are not pleased may stump it: 


For whoso by the wayside builds 
Must let dislikers Lump it. 


The peasantry in the neighbourhood of Botzen are 
proverbial for bluntness of speech, and comfortable 
self-conceit. 

We had a grand day here on the 15th—the 
Feast of the Assumption—a thousand peasants, 
men, women and children, walking in procession 
to the church, with banners, and life-sized effigies 
of the Virgin and Child, of Christ, and the Host 
under a canopy, and a band of music, and robed 
priests, the eldest of whom swang.a censer, accom- 
panied by muttered prayers, and such a firing of 
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petards as was almost deafening. For hours after- 
wards groups were to be seen wending their way 
homewards across the hill-slopes ; but some of the 
men who tarried to drink to the good of the cause, 
rivalled the petards with noise which kept the 
Gasthaus awake till past midnight. 

Klobenstein has a post-office. About half-past 
eight every night we get the Bozner Zeitung of the 
day, and the Vienna Presse of the day before; and 
eagerly are they scanned for the latest telegrams 
about the war. Of the twenty guests in the house 
the majority are Austrians, but they rejoice heartily 
over the Prussian victories, and are ready to join 
in the chorus— 

Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein ; 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein. 

Felix Mayr—Stafflerwirth—as our landlord is 
called, is an active personage, efficient according to 
his knowledge, which does not yet comprehend all 
that is desirable for the comfort of guests. Two 
English ladies who have been here three weeks 
have tried to enlighten him on some particulars ; 
and I have endeavoured to convince him that sheep 
are as cheap as calves, and much better eating. 
His charge for board and lodging is two florins 
a day, not including wine, which costs, white 
twenty and red twenty-four kreutzers the halbe 
(equivalent to a bottle). The house is kept open 
all the year round; and native invalids pass a 
winter here with advantage in pure air and under 
bright skies. But no one must expect to find up 
here the same comforts and appliances as are to be 
found in the hotels at Botzen. 

Yesterday was the Emperor of Austria’s birthday, 
and to celebrate it after dinner everybody clinked 
everybody’s glass, with felicitations; and followed 
it by a toast which sounded very much like “Our 
noble selves.” W. W. 








DR. SILVA GAIO. 

Portucat has lost one of her literary sons. 
Dr. Silva Gaio died a fortnight since, at Bussaco, 
near Coimbra: he died young, in his fortieth year ; 
he took his degree as a Doctor of Medicine, but 
politics and literature were more to his taste; in 
1863 he founded the Journal of Coimbra, assisted 
by Senhor Tomds Ribeiro, author of the poem 
‘Dom Jaime,’ and both these advanced liberals 
sought to realize the idea (prognosticated by 
Camées) of a united Iberian kingdom. Gaio’s first 
novel, ‘ Mario,’ created a considerable sensation at 
the time of its publication, and was most favourably 
reviewed by Mendez Leal and Silvestre Ribeiro, 
who said of it that it displayed descriptive talent 
of the highest order, and was the work of a gifted 
artist. This “novela de costumbres” was followed 
by a work on contemporary history ; and then 
came the drama, ‘Dom Frei Caetano Brandao,’ 
represented with applause in most of the Portu- 
guese theatres. A translation of it into Spanish, 
by one of the attachés of the Spanish Legation at 
Lisbon, Sefior Asensio, may be looked for shortly. 
Silva Gaio was as modest as he was talented, and 
was ever ready to receive and adopt the advice of 
his literary friends. His last comedy, ‘ Magdalena, 
bears proof of this, for, according to his friend 
Zacarias D’Aza, the second edition has been cor- 
rected and enlarged considerably. A critic says of 
this same ‘ Magdalena,’ “From the first scene to the 
last, with epigrammatic severity and sarcastic force, 
Gaio satirizes and exposes the darling vices of the 
Lisbon ‘upper ten, but without descending to 
buffoonery, grossness or personal allusions.” ‘ My 
desire has been,” Gaio says, “to lash vices, not 
men.” He leaves unfinished the ‘ History of Bus- 
saco,’ in the preparation of which he has been 
assisted by his intimate friends, Ribeiro and Vas- 
concellos, and who, it is hoped, will complete it for 
the press. 

The liberal party in Portugal has lost one of its 
most loyal supporters, and Portuguese letters a 
brilliant writer. The Provisional Government of 
Spain decorated the author of ‘Mario’ with the 
cross of Isabella la Catdlica, and the Emperor of 
Brazil with that of La Rosa. 

Gaio was a member of the Institute of Coimbra, 
and died surrounded by those leafy woods, beneath 





the spreading boughs of which he had thought out 
his most important works. The tears of his family 
and the sincere regrets of many friends and ad- 
mirers follow him to his last resting-place on the 
banks of the Mondego. wR 








VENEZUELAN LITERATURE. 

Tue bibliographical article of Mr. Triibner’s Lite- 
rary Record is Venezuelan Literature, and it is one of 
the most curious of the series. It includes above 
120 articles. The chief feature is the supply of 
poetry, which is most likely not of a high class. 
To those who know these countries it will unluckily 
suggest itself that poetry may flourish where univer- 
sities, colleges and academies are shams and real 
learning exists not. The thing most worthy of notice 
is the publication of manuals on cotton and coffee 
cultivation. There is too the History of the Spanish 
Viceroys of New Granada, in a very large octavo 
volume. Our friend Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to 
his Son have been very suitably published in an 
abridged form, as likely to contribute to that ex- 
ternal polish which is more valued than are solid 
acquirements. Of two distinguished Venezuelan 
writers the editor notes that one is “ famous” from 
his “name being too well known in the London 
money-market,” and that the other is fairly to be 
named the apostle of political demoralization. The 
worst is, that these people believe and represent 
that they have a literature and a press, and rely 
on them as evidences of civilization and as grounds 
for the confidence of western nations, The publica- 
tion of those laborious articles in the Literary Record 
has, however, formed a valuable investigation of 
the pretended literature and culture of the new 
South American state. 

Of course the whole body of Spanish publications 
is available for Venezuela, but this does not affect 
the real estimate of the moral condition of the 
country. 








THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


WE are indebted to the New York Nation for 
the following notice of the meeting of the American 
Philological Association at Rochester, in the last 
week in July. The attendance of members was 
less than last year at Poughkeepsie; and the 
Papers were not numerous, although, with the 
accompanying business and discussions, they occu- 
pied three days. They were, however, it is said, of 
higher average merit than those offered at Pough- 
keepsie. They will, it is expected, soon be printed 
in a volume of the Association’s Proceedings. 
Prof. Hadley, of Yale, treated at length of the 
Greek accent, showing that its essential character 
was a variation of pitch, and that a tendency toa 
single favourite cadence—of high tone, middle 
tone, short low tone—at the end of a word, would 
explain all the intricate and seemingly irregular 
rules of Greek accentuation; while the same ten- 
dency, with aslight modification, accounted equally 
for the rules of Latin accent. Professor Whitney 
supported his explanation by an essay setting forth 
the parallel laws of Sanskrit accent, as deduced from 
the rules of the Hindu grammarians.—Professor 
Goodwin, of Harvard, discussed a point or two of 
interest in Greek syntax (the construction of 0d 2) 
and bzwe¢ p) with the subjunctive), and proved 
to the satisfaction of the classicists present that the 
canons hitherto accepted concerning them were ill- 
founded, and that European scholars had unwar- 
rantably tampered with the texts they edited, in 
conforming them to those canons.—Mr. Trumbull, 
of Hartford, read a couple of Indian papers, of 
which one was especially important and entertain- 
ing, as it exposed certain errors into which even 
such men as Duponceau and Pickering had been led, 
and had led others, as to matters in Indian grammar 
and lexicography, besides showing up the innumer- 
able and inexcusable blunders of pretenders like 
Schoolcraft.—Mr. Van Name, librarian at Yale, 
had been prompted by Thomas’s grammar of the 
Creole-French of Trinidad to investigate that of 
Louisiana and Hayti, and sent to the meeting a 
valuable paper of the results he had gathered.—A 
point in the history of English verbal forms (the 





ending th ors in the plural, a relic of the Anglo 
Saxon ath) was abundantly illustrated from writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by 
Mr. T. R. Lounsbury.—Professor Whitney defined 
the present position of the inquiries touching the 
origin of language, calling particular attention to 
the question whether the first words were pushed 
out by the internal impulse to expression, or drawn 
forth by the external inducement to communication 
as the question whose answer would be most fruit. 
ful of result.—Dr. B. W. Dwight attacked the tra- 
ditional system of Latin grammar, and sketched 
out a new system, which should better represent 
the results of comparative grammar. The infinitely 
controverted subject of Greek and Latin pronun- 
ciation was very slightly advanced by the recom- 
mendation that the Greek diphthongs ay, ov, and ev, 
be uttered respectively as ow (in sour), 00 (in poor), 
and ew (in pew), and was re-committed for further 
treatment next year. The next meeting is ap- 
pointed to be held at New Haven during the last 
week in July, 1871. 








“DIE WACHT AM RHEIN.” 

THERE appears to exist a widely-spread belief 
that the now popular German song, ‘The Watch on 
the Rhine,’ is of recent origin,—that, in fact, it has 
been called forth by the present war between Ger- 
many and France. This, however, is not the case, 
Germany is indebted for this song to the war- 
whoop of M. Thiers in 1840. It has now been 
ascertained, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
‘The Watch on the Rhine’ was written in Novem- 
ber, 1840, a few months later than the famous 
‘Rhine-Song,’ by Nicolaus Becker; and its author, 
who up to this time could not be named with any 
certainty, is Max Schneckenburger, a native of 
Thalheim, Wiirtemberg, who, as a young man of 
twenty or twenty-one, was then living at Berne, 
and who, as has now been attested by the evidence 
of Prof. Hundeshagen, of Bonn, first read the verses, 
soon after they had been written, to a circle of 
German friends (Prof. Hundeshagen being one of 
the number), then assembling occasionally at Burg- 
dorf, near Berne. The song has been set to music 
several times (first in the ‘ Chorliedersammlung fiir 
Schulen,’ by Erck and Greef), but only one tune— 
the one now universally adopted, and ringing 
through Germany and France, from the coast fires 
on the Baltic to the bivouacs of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia beyond Chalons—has become popular. 
It owes its origin to Carl Wilhelm, formerly 
Capellmeister at Crefeld, Rhenish Prussia, and 
dates as far back as some years before 1850. It 
was first made known by those celebrated part- 
singers, the four brothers Steinhaus, of Elberfeld, 
who sang it before the present King (then Prince) 
of Prussia on the occasion of a féte champétre given 
to him, on the 6th of July, 1856, by the city of 
Elberfeld. Since then the song has become more 
and more a favourite with the Choral Unions of 
Germany, until, at the outbreak of the war, it sud- 
denly became the favourite patriotic song,-—in fact, 
the song of the whole German nation, superseding 
even the old national hymn of E. M. Arndt, ‘ Was 
ist des Deutschen Vaterland.’ Carl Wilhelm, the 
composer of the song, now a man of about fifty 
years, is still living (although sick and in poverty), 
to earn the fruits of the sudden popularity of his 
tune. His name is on every tongue, the illustrated 
papers give his portrait, public subscriptions in his 
favour are successfully going on, and the Queen of 
Prussia has sent him a golden medal in acknowledg- 
ment of his merits. She had intended to confer the 
same honour on the poet, but poor Schneckenburger 
died young, in 1851. His widow, who has cor- 
roborated Prof. Hundeshagen’s evidence by pro- 
ducing the original draft of the song in her late 
husband’s handwriting, is still leading a quiet and 
retired life at Thalheim. His son is at present in 
the field, with the Wiirtemberg Jiigers, in the 
army of the Crown Prince of Prussia. How often, 
perhaps even without knowing that it was his 
father’s song, he may have joined in the simple and 
touching chorus— 


Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein ; 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein! 
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PARIS AND THE WAR. 
Paris, August 31, 1870. 

Many artists and literary men have enlisted 
themselves in the regular army; thus the sculptor, 
M. Auguste Préault, has followed the example of 
his confrére, M. Clésinger, and enlisted in the 
Zouaves. M. Victor Ségour is, it appears, an Ame- 
rican citizen, although his father was a Frenchman ; 
the author of the Volunteers of 1814 would himself 
be a volunteer of 1870, but the Government of the 
United States does not authorize its citizens to 
fight against the Prussians; so M. Ségour has 
addressed a letter to the Minister of Justice, asking 
for his naturalization, in order to assist the defence 
of Paris. “ In face of the perils that beset France,” 
he says, “I claim my place, wne place au feu, the 
place which my father would have filled had he 
been alive.” 

M. Gustave Aymard is busy raising a corps of 
francs-tireurs, the condition being that all shall be 
members of the French Press. The list of adherents 
is said to be already numerous. 

The Printers of Paris are forming themselves 
into a corps, to be called the Légion de Guttenberg. 
‘We are the soldiers of the intellect,” they say; 
“let us show the foreigner who has dared to invade 
our soil that, with arms in our hands, we can form 
a heroic phalanx, and drive him back to the cry, 
a thousand times repeated, of Vive la France!” 

As already stated, most of the literary and scien- 
tific bodies have suspended their sittings: the 
Institut came to the conclusion that it was not 
necessary to hold the annual meeting of the five 
Academies this year; but the committee has since 
decided that each of the Academies should continue 
its own special meetings, and that present circum- 
stances were a reason for not suspending these 
weekly re-unions. This announcement has had a 
good effect, it being construed as a proof of the 
confidence of the highest literary and scientific 
body in France in the army and the country. 

The opening’ of the Exhibition of Anthro- 
pology and of the Arts and Industries of Pre- 
historic Times, which was to have taken place 
on the 7th of August at Boulogne, has been 
deferred to the lst of October. The despatch of 
ambulance parties continues to be effected almost 
daily; seven have now been sent off, and the 
work of the society is so heavy, and the space 
required so great, that the exhibition of the pictures 
and sculpture purchased by the Government was 
closed without notice last week, and the works re- 
moved, in order to give up a dozen more rooms in 
the Palais de Industrie to the Society. With the 
exception of a very few rooms, the whole of the 
Tuileries has been given up to the wounded; and 
it is said that the same is the case in all the palaces, 
without a single exception. The Comte de Cham- 
bord has devoted his Chateau of that name to the 
same purpose, and innumerable seminaries, con- 
ventual establishments and private mansions have 
been placed at the Society’s disposal. 

The French press is also very active in its aid 
to the wounded; the society formed by it is now 
establishing four ambulances for Paris: one of 
these is installed in the Palace of the Elysée, two 
others are to be in private mansions, and a fourth 
in one of the great galleries; and, if necessary, 
other rooms of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers. Three, if not all four, of these places have 
the great advantage of possessing gardens, which 
will be a great boon to the convalescent. The 
seizure of the first Press Ambulance by the Germans 
caused a very unpleasant sensation; the reason 
now given, but most improperly suppressed at the 
time, is, that the members of the party were armed, 
which is contrary to the regulations of the Inter- 
national Society. 

The Press Ambulance Association, of which M. 
Armand Gouzien is secretary, exhibits the greatest 
activity; in addition to those ambulances men- 
tioned above, another large one has been established 
in the buildings of the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, 
and will be — in a day or two. The highest 
medical men lend their aid to the work: thus 
M. Demarquay, of the Academy of Medicine, is 
surgeon-in-chief of this new ambulance, and M. 





Guérin, of the same Academy; M. J. Cloquet, of 
the Institut; M. Béhier, Professor at the School of 
Medicine ; and M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, physician 
at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, are attached 
as consulting surgeons and physicians. In addition 
to these, six doctors and fuur apothecaries give their 
services as internes. The Fréres des Ecoles Chré- 
tiennes act as infirmary-men. 

Amongst the assistance offered in aid of the 
wounded may be mentioned a special hospital 
prepared to receive officers by the Comte de Mon- 
tessny ; another hospital with fifty beds offered by 
the Maire of Noisy-le-Sec; and a third, with thirty 
beds and a park attached to the house, by Les Dames 
Dominicaines of Neuilly. Iron bedsteads are in 
great demand. 

The use of lead-foil in place of lint, so warmly 
advocated by Dr. Burggraeve, of Ghent, who has 
adopted the plan with great success in the hospital 
of that town, finds favour with the military sur- 
geons, and is being introduced at Metz and in 
other places. 

Touching and amusing hospital stories begin to be 
current; for instance, a Prussian and a Frenchman 
find themselves opposite to each other ; both fire, 
and both are wounded. Presently they find them- 
selves in two adjoining beds of an ambulance: the 
Frenchman was of Lorraine, and spoke a little 
German. Of course, talking soon commenced, and 
in an hour or two they were fast friends, and began 
planning the most amicable arrangements for— 
“after the war.” “Ah!” said the German, “if 
you knew what a fine grocery I have at Lidelberg ! 
If you do not promise to come and spend a month 
with me when the campaign is over, I shall not 
believe in your friendship.”—“ No, no,” was the 
reply; that cannot be till you have tasted the nice 
little Moselle wine that we make at home.” 

People have been too seriously occupied with 
material concerns of late to think of penning songs; 
but bits of versification crop up here and there, in 
spite of the general gloom. The following motto 
for the sword of honour to be presented to M‘Mahon 
is well turned :— 

Héros de Weerth, prends cette épée ; 
Frappe : les coups seront heureux, 
La France en son sang généreux 
Pour la victoire l’a trempée! 

In default of original matter, scraps from the 
vaudevilles of the Great Revolution and the First 
Empire are being brought to light, and put again 
in service. Here is a specimen, with its amusing, 
halting verse :— 


Un pére avait dix-sept enfants, 
Braves dispos et bien portants. 
V’la qu’un matin, tout le monde s’€crie : 
L’ennemi menace la patrie. 
L’y a des moments 
Oi l'on ne peut avoir trop d’enfants. 


Cette chanson, qui est une vérité, 

Nous offre une grande moralité ; 

C'est que notre mére, c’est la patrie, 

Et qu’ pour sauver c’te mér’ chérie, 
L’y a des moments 

On’ faut qu’ les pér’ suivent les enfants. 

In 1792, as in 1870, nearly all the young actors 
had to go to the war. Mdlle. Montausier, who was 
then at the head of the theatre which bore her 
name, and is now known as the Palais-Royal, 
having lost her actors, went after them, set up her 
tent in camp, picked up her company where she 
could find it, and fitted her répertovre to her means 
and the circumstances around her. On the Ist of 
Novembershe arrived at the quartersof Dumouriez’s 
army, and on the 6th of the same month she showed 
so much bravery in assisting the wounded in the field 
that she won the honour of having her name quoted 
in the order of the day. Mademoiselle now became 
a heroine: she immediately applied to the general 
and obtained permission to set up her theatre on 
the plain of Jemmapes, and in a few days appeared 
the following triumphant placard :—“ The troupe 
of patriotic artists, under the direction of Mdlle. 
Montausier, will this day, the 12th of November, 
1792, give before the enemy ‘La République 
Francaise,’ cantate, sung by MM. Ellevion, Gau- 
vaudan and Lartiques, of the Thédtre Favart, of 
Paris. ‘La Danse Autrichienne, or the Windmill 
of Jemmapes,’ ballet, arranged by M. Gallet, author 
of the ballet of ‘ Bacchus,’ at the Opéra; principal 





parts by M. Seveste and Malle. Riviére, of the 
Théatre Montansier. The ballet will terminate 
with a sauteuse, executed by the Austrians. 
N.B.—The public is requested not to forget that 
these Austrians will be Frenchmen disguised! 
‘The Despair of Jocrisse,’ piece by M. Dorvigny, 
performed by MM. Baptiste, cadet, Durand, Gil- 
bert, Mdlle. Caroline, and the petit Truffaut, 
drummer of the 27th regiment. The performances 
will conclude with fireworks by the gunners of the 
first battery. Band of the Battalion of Deule. 
The plaine will be open all the morning! The 
performance will commence at 2 o’clock.” 

We are told in M. Conailhac’s history of the 
heroic and histrionic Mademoiselle, that everything 
went off admirably—a glorious sun undertaking 
the lighting. 

In addition to the inauguration of the monument 
recording the gallant defence of the Porte de Clichy 
by General Moncey, a statue of another gallant 
soldier has just been set up at Vincennes. It is 
certainly curious that these two memorials of inva- 
sion should have been just completed when Paris 
is threatened again ; some people regard it seriously 
as a piece of happy augury; while others laugh: 
and one joker wants to know why Daunesnil’s 
wooden leg is in bronze. 

There is no Mdlle. Montausier with the French 
army now: the chassepot and the mitrailleuse have 
made war too grave a business for the little drummer 
and a military band to assist at a mid-day perform- 
ance; but wit and fun are not entirely banished 
from camp or city. 

Of General Frossard—dubbed the schoolmaster, 
on account of his having been tutor to the Prinée 
Impérial—it is said, “ Qu’il rince avec du vinaigre 
la coupe de l’amitié;” but others declare him to 
have said that he would never set foot at court 
again, for there the fortunate have no true friends, 
for not one is ever left to them when misfortune 
arrives! Courts are proverbially heartless, but 
camps are not schools of constancy; French soldiers 
are pitiless to those who fail. General de Failly 
is at present one of the butts of their cruel blague 
and small wit. They say— 

De Failly 
A failli 
Etre maréchal. 
S'il fat resté dans Rome, 
On croit que ce bel homme 
Ett pu faire un caporal. 

Our neighbours pride themselves immensely on 
the asserted fact that the French soldier goes to 
war as he would go to a wedding. Perhaps it would 
be a virtue, also, to go to a funeral as you would 
to a danse—who shall say? Here is a cutting from 
Figaro, which it would be a pity to spoil:— 

“Le croiriez-vous? Des volontaires de 18 ans, 
qui regagnaient le 3° zouaves qu’on réforme a 
Rethel, chantaient 4 tue-téte ce refrain en buvant 
a la santé des blessés de Longeville, dont le train 
était en gare céte-a-cite avec le leur :— 

Vin de Bourgogne 

Met de l’honneur 

Au coeur, 

Il rougit la .. trogne 

Du soldat vainqueur } 
Décidément le soldat frangais va 4 la guerre comme 
alanoce! Cette réflexion m’est suggérée par un 
sergent du 40° de ligne.” 

If contempt for death be a sublime sentiment, 
then the further from civilization the greater the 
sublimity, and China and India rank far before 
France. 

The petit crevet, boulevardier, and the salonier 
seem to us like an extinct race at the present 
moment; those who have not gone to the wars have 
totally eclipsed themselves—they will creep out of 
their corners, I suppose, in time to join in the 
jubilation when it arrives. The only album effusion 
that has come before me since war was declared, 
is the following, which will not render its author 
immortal :— 


On dit que I’ Alsace les botte ; 

Tous ces cordonniers landwehreux 

Font comme s’ils étaient chez eux; 

On dit que l’Alsace les botte. 

Ils ont déja fait leur pelote, 

Et feront bientét leurs adieux.. 

On dit que I’ Alsace les botte, 

Tous ces cordonniers landwehreux ! 
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Les bottiers du pére Guillaume 
Sont tous dans leurs petits souliers; 
Nous raflerons jusqu’aux derniers 
Les bottiers du pére Guillaume. 
Que de revers pour son royaume 
De naifs et de savetiers ! 

Les bottiers du ptre Guillaume 
Sont tous dans leurs petits souliers. 

The gamin is a better representative of the 
French character than most others; the proclama- 
tion against the bouches inutiles touches him rather 
nearly, and, being of a fiery nature, the sparks soon 
appear. The deputy who first made use of the 
term bouche inutile of course is fair game, and here 
is one of the little shafts flung at him: 


De Paris menacé, tu veux, Jules Simon, 

Qu’on chasse sans merci toute bouche inutile. 
Vite! grand orateur, prends-toi par le menton 
Et méne toi toi-méme hors des murs de la ville. 


The large new fountain of the Place du Chateau 
d’Eau, which was to have been inaugurated on 
the 15th of August, remains unfinished, the eight 
lions on their pedestals with gaping mouths doing 
nothing—images, says a journalist, of a strong and 
brave people gaping in enforced idleness. “They 
should send those lions away,” said a ganvin the 
other day: “theirs are useless mouths!” 

In 1792 Barnave proposed that the inscription 
placed on the guns in the time of the Bourbons— 
“Ultima ratio regum”—should be superseded by the 
words garantie nationale, and it is now asked by 
the republicans whether the time has not arrived 
for some such inscription ! 

The ehassepét has not yet all the world at its 
feet—I should say at its butt perhaps. A hardy 
Breton came to Paris with an old flint-musket, and 
when asked what he was going to do with that old 
iron, replied: “‘ What my father did fifty-six years 
ago: demolish the Prussians.” A friend laughed 
and recommended him to change it for a good 
fusil & tabatiére, to which the Breton replied: “I 
know nothing of new inventions, but I know this 
here tool. In 1814 my grandfather had it blessed 
by the late curé of Vitré, and he never received a 
scratch. Last Sunday my mother had it blessed 
again by our present cwré, and I am quite sure of 
my affair. Le bon Diew would not deceive me, nor 
M. le Curé neither.” And they say that there is 
no faith now-a-days ! ¥. 








GERMANY AND THE WAR. 
Leipzig, Aug. 28 (Goethe’s Birthday), 1870. 

War sermons still continue to be poured forth 
from the press. In last week’s catalogue I counted 
no less than twenty-one—making just forty since 
the first. Pamphlets, too, are on the increase; but 
as you would probably not thank me for a bare 
enumeration of their titles,—liable as these are, 
moreover, tosad misprints,—I prefer reproducing a 

sage from one, being a-reprint from the ‘ Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher’ (‘Prussian Annals’), by Heinrich 
von Treitschke, the Heidelberg Professor of His- 
tory. This essay is entitled ‘Die Feuerprobe des 
Norddeutschen Bundes’ (‘ The Ordeal of the North- 
German Confederation’), and is published under 
the title of ‘Aus den Preussischen Jahrbiichern,’ 
along with two ather essays, ‘The French Army’ 
and ‘The Diplomatic Prelude to the War, by W. 
Wehrenpfennig (Berlin, Reimer). I should not 
have ventured to quote the extract, had I not met, 
in your review of Mr. Doubleday’s ‘ Matter for 
Materialists’ (August 20th), with an animadversion 
on “the encroachments of the narrow commercial 
spirit which threatens England.” In reproducing 
Von Treitschke’s strong language, however, I would 
not be understood to subscribe to it without con- 
siderable reserve. Be it also remarked, that though 
a native of Saxony, the author is a thorough par- 
tisan of Prussia as the leading state of Germany. 
In reviewing the relations of the neutral states to 
the present war, then, he says—“ Where once Eng- 
land lay, a vast gap in the life of the nations (of 
Europe) now stares us in the face. We had hoped 
—and who that has a heart for freedom should not 
have hoped with us ?—that this birthland of par- 
liamentary life would guard against the fate of all 
commercial nations. We thought the great remi- 
niscences of a glorious history, the wisdom of a 
politically educated nobility, the sense of justice 
of a free people, would serve as a barrier against 





the encroachments of the Manchester doctrine, 
which threatens to drown all faith in the moral 
blessings of life. The hope seems to be illusory, 
for the island kingdom really seems already to be 
gliding down that slope on which Carthage and 
Holland once descended. Does not one among 
British statesmen see what a scornful disregard of 
England it is that Louis Napoleon should have 
ventured even to begin such a war—a raid which 
even easy-minded Lord Palmerston would not 
have suffered? No doubt they see it; but the love 
of Mammon has wholly deadened their sense of 
honour, their feelings of right and wrong; cowardice 
and sensuality hide beneath that unctuous theo- 
logical cant which, amongst the faults of Eng- 
lishmen, is to us free German heretics the most 
disgusting. We fancy we hear the reverend gen- 
tleman’s nasal twang when we see the English 
press roll its pious eyes, full of indignation, 
at the unchristian warlike people of the Con- 
tinent, as if the strong God, in whose name 
Cromwell’s Iron Dragoons fought, commanded us 
Germans to allow the aggressor unmolested to 
march into Berlin! Oh, hypocrisy! oh, cant, cant, 
cant! To all appearance, the war will be brought 
to an end without England’s lifting her trident. 
The Times reporters will, with lofty calmness of 
soul, describe to its piously indignant readers the 
remarkable duel of the two great ruffians; the 
London charitable society will be most scrupulous 
in transmitting exactly the same number of pounds 
and shillings to Berlin as to Paris; the English 
merchants, as of old the Mynheers of Amsterdam, 
will sell powder, coal and horses to France; while, 
by way of indemnifying us, the officers at the mili- 
tary clubs will stake high sums on the victory of 
the German arms; and, when the peace comes, the 
contempt of the wide world will weigh on England’s 
shoulders like a mountain; and perhaps a compas- 
sionate European Congress will one day meet to 
declare the island kingdom neutral, like Belgium 
and Switzerland, and enable the Queen of the 
Ocean to sell her fleet as a useless toy to the 
highest bidder.” 

To give your readers an idea of the high mental 
calibre of some of our officers, I will mention, as 
one instance out of many similar ones, that General 
von Hartmann, whose proclamation to the inhabit- 
ants of Alsace appeared in the Times of last 
Friday, has a son who served as a lieutenant in the 
war of 1866, and who, being disabled for further 
service by a wound then received, devoted himself 
to the cultivation of philosophy, and has since pub- 
lished, besides several smaller, more or less valuable 
treatises, a work—‘ The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious,—which displays as much erudition as 
originality, and places him in the first rank as a 
writer and thinker. 








Witerary Gossip. 


Str Jonn Bowrrnc has sent us the follow- 
ing translation of Lamartine’s response to 
Becker’s ‘German Rhine’ :— 

Roll on, thou free and noble stream) roll on— 

Rhine—Western Nile—of nations the frontier! 

And let thy mighty living waters bear 

The hates and strifes of peoples to the sea ! 

No longer let thy crystal waters be 

Tinged with the azure blood of Germany 

Or the red blood of France!—no longer hear 

The drum, the artillery, or the clarion ! 

Let bridges stretch out their paternal hands, 

And battle-rainbows arch thy banks no more! 

Silent be every sound on thy green lands 

But the sweet songs of peace! Let times to come 

Find on thy waves no warrior’s watery tomb 

But harmony and beauty smiling o’er! 


WE understand that among the forthcom- 
ing volumes of “Ancient Classics for English 
Readers” will be ‘ Xenophon,’ by Sir A. Grant, 
Bart., whose edition of ‘The Nicomachean 
Ethics’ is well known. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. David Laing, 
of Edinburgh, is busy finishing a cheap edition 








of Sir David Lyndesay’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ in 
two volumes, leaving his long-promised hand- 
some edition in three volumes to come out 
later. The only drawback on the announce- 
ment is, that the more-wanted re-editions of 
Mr. Laing’s ‘Select Remains of the Early 
Popular Poetry of Scotland,’ and his ‘Early 
Metrical Tales,’ are to wait for the re-appear- 
ance of the less-wanted ‘ Lyndesay.’ We hope 
however, that the ‘ Remains’ will follow soon. 


Mr. Epwarp Peacock has in the press a 
novel, intended to illustrate the political and 
social state of Eastern England during the 
period between the rebellion of 1745 and the 
accession of George III. Scattered about the 
work is a good deal of broad Lincolnshire dia- 
lect, which may interest students of glossaries, 


THE Ballad Society has just issued Part IL. 
of its ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ edited by Mr. W. 
Chappell, with copies of the original woodcuts 
by Mr. Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. A. Hooper. 


Mr. Jon Govucu Nicwots is about to 
finish his long-delayed collections on ‘ Boy- 
Bishops,’ for the Camden Society. He wishes 
to trace the copy of Hugh Rhodes’s ‘Song of 
the Chyldbysshop,’ that Warton saw and de- 
scribes in his History of ‘English Poetry.’ It 
is in thirty-six eight-line stanzas, was printed 
by Cawood in 1555, and ‘sange before the 
quenes maiestie in her privie chamber at her 
manour of saynt James in the ffeeldes on saynt 
Nicholas day and Innocents day this yeare 
nowe present, by the chylde bysshope of Poules 
churche,’ with his company. Mr. Hazlitt, Mr. 
Furnivall, and others, have searched for it 
without success. What bibliotaph—as Mr. 
Blades says—has it in one of his coffins? 


Dr. ANDREW Woop, who is well known as 
an eminent Scotch physician, and who is a 
member of the Medical Council, is engaged on 
a translation of Horace’s ‘ Satires,’ which will 
be issued in October by Messrs. Nimmo. The 
Doctor has adopted the ‘Don Juan’ stanza, 
which, we think, has not been used by any 
previous translator. 


Amongst recent Italian translations of some 
of Byron’s poems we note a new version of 
‘The Corsair,’ by the Cav. Luigi Senerelli 
Honorati, published at Bologna, and an excel- 
lent translation of ‘ Manfred,’ from the pen of 
the distinguished poet Andrea Maffei, just 
published by Le Monnier at Florence. 


ANOTHER rare if not unique tract of Robert 
Crowley’s, now belonging to Mr. F. §. Ellis, is 
to be added to Mr. J. M. Cowper's edition of 
his Select Works for the Early English Text 
Society, namely, his “ Voyce of the last Trum- 
pet, callyng al estate of men to the ryght 
path of theyr vocation : wherein are conteyned 
xii lessons to twelve several estates of men; 
which, if they learne and follow, all shall be 
wel,” 1550. The sketches of the twelve pro- 
fessions and trades are curious. 


Mr. Rosert Howie Smita is editing ‘The 
Poems and Songs’ of Sir Alexander Boswell, 
Bart., of Auchinleck. This will be the first 
time they have been collected. 

A FAC-SIMILE of the great Hereford ‘ Mappa 
Mundi’ is to be published shortly by the Rev. 
Samuel Clark and other gentlemen. 

THERE is a well-written paper on ‘ Robert 


Owen and the Experiment of New Lanark,’ in 
the last number of the Rivista Europea, by 
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Dr. Alexander Hertzen, the son of the dis- 
tinguished Russian democrat. 


‘THE Spenser Society has just issued its last 
Part for 1869-70, the first collection of those 
works of John Taylor, the “* Water-poet,” which 
are not contained in his “ Workes, 1630.” This 
matches the handy quarto of the Works. 


fow earnestly the study of Political and 
Social Economy is pursued in France, may be 
judged from the following list of a few of the 
books which haveappeared in France during the 
present year :—‘ De l’Influence des Idées Econo- 
miquessurla Civilisation,’ par M. Félix Rivet,— 
‘La Morale dans les Campagnes,’ par A. Audi- 
ganne,—‘ De Jl Association de lOuvrier aux 
Bénéfices du Patron,’ parJulien Le Rousseau,— 
‘Questions Industrielles,’ par le Dr. A. Joire,— 
¢L Octroi et le Vinage,’ par Romuald Dejernon, 
—‘ De I’'Impét sur le Sel,’ par Gustave Goullin, 
—‘ Annuaire de |’Economie politique et de la 
Statistique pour 1870,’ par Maurice Block, 
27 année, and ‘ Le Libre Echange’ par Jules 
Simon. 

M. A. F. Divot, the eminent printer and 
publisher, has long been known for his attain- 
ments as a classical scholar. He has lately 
challenged attention by his studies of the 
Medizeval period, and has produced some Essays 
on the life and works of the ‘ Sire de Joinville.’ 


THE Volney prize of the Académie des 
Inscriptions has been divided between MM. 
Ascoli and Vullers. 


AmonG historical works recently published 
abroad, we notice the third volume of Herr 
Gregorovius’ ‘ Geschichte der Stadt Rom. im 
Mittelalter,’ M. Baschet’s ‘ Archives de Venise,’ 
and M. Boutaric’s ‘Saint Louis et Alfonse de 
Poitiers.’ 

Att who have read the delightful work ‘I 
miei Ricordi,’ by Massimo d’Azeglio, and have 
felt the charm of the narrative as told by the 
accomplished statesman and writer, will re- 
joice to hear that a collection of the letters of 
Massimo d’Azeglio—‘ Lettre di Massimo d’ Aze- 
glio a sua moglie, Luisa Blondel,’ edited by 
Signor Giulio Carcano,—has been published at 
Milan. The correspondence begins on the 18th 
January, 1838, and terminates with a letter 
dated the 19th October, 1865 ; the letters now 
published, which were written during these 
twenty-seven years, amount to 315 in number. 
It is a pity that their publication should have 
been delayed during four years. 


Mr. JoHN Byrne, jun., has been elected 
secretary of the Newspaper Press Fund. There 
were 100 applicants for the post. 


M. E. Ler published, just before the 
beginnning of this war, ‘ L’Alsace Noble,’ a 
large work in three volumes, which contains the 
Livre d’Or of the Patriciate of Strasburg. 


A SECOND edition is announced of the ‘ Canti’ 
of Signor Luigi Mercantini, whose popular 
songs, especially the political ones, have ob- 
tained for him a place amongst the most 
esteemed Italian poets of the day. Signor 
Mercantini wrote the spirited words of the 
Hymn of Garibaldi ; he now holds the post of 
Professor of Italian Literature at the University 
of Palermo. 

Signor Carto Baupi pi VESME, who has 
specially turned his attention to the history of 
Piedmont, has brought out a work ‘On the 
Industry of the Mines in the Territory of Villa 





di Chiesa (Iglesias), in Sardinia, in the Earliest 
Times of the Arragon Domination,’ in a quarto 
volume, illustrated. by eight plates. The book 
is published by the Fratelli Bocca, at Turin 
and Florence. 

THE ninth volume of the ‘ Miscellanea di 
Storia Italiana,’ published at Turin, contains, 
amongst other interesting matter, a paper on 
‘ Sigilli Italiani illustrati,’ by Domenico Promis; 
‘Diplomi Greci inediti tradotti,’ an excellent 
article by Giuseppe Spata; and ‘One Hundred 
Letters referring to the History of Piedmont, 
from A.D. 1544 to 1592,’ edited by Vincenzo 
Promis. 

Ir is said, but we do not know with what 
truth, that the General Government of Tashe- 
kend' has recently acquired the copy of the 
Koran written by the Caliph Osman’s own 
hand, and stained with his blood. It was pur- 
chased out of the mosque of Chodja-Ackrard, 
at Samarcand, for 126 roubles, and sent to the 
Minister of Public Instruction at St. Peters- 
burg. This manuscript is said to be the only 
relic of the famous library colleeted by Timour. 
The tale seems a little too romantic. 


Wuizz the King of Burmah and others are 
making great efforts to propagate Buddhism, 
it is being deposed in Japan by the authorities, 
in favour of the more ancient national reli- 
gion of Sintooism. The Buddhist idols are 
to be broken up. 


Cop1FIcaTIon has become necessary in Chili, 
and the portion now in hand is that of the 
Customs laws, which, as in many parts of 
South America, still suffer from the impress of 
the old and vicious Spanish system. 


A NATIONAL library is being built at Salva- 
dor, in Central America, for which 8,000 vo- 
lumes are provided, and the Government is 
increasing the amount of gratuitous instruction. 


An Indian paper announces an interesting 
novelty for numismatists, namely, that “those 
interesting people, the Shans,” put into circu- 
lation, at the Tahoung Fair, in Burmah, a con- 
siderable quantity of bad silver, in imitation 
of the sissee (qy. sycee), a small ingot in the 
shape of a shell. 

M. Nevostrover has published a descrip- 
tion of the MSS. contained in the Synodical 
Library at Moscow: the work is printed at 
the expense of the Synod. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Prof. Pepper’s New Lecture, showin 
how the marvellous GHOST EFFECTS are produced.—New Music: 
Entertainment, ‘The Wicked Uncle; or, Hush-bye-Babes in the 
Wood.’—* sand and the Suez Canal.’—American Organ daily.—The 
whole for Une Shilling. 
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The Practical Solution of the Great Sewage 
Question. By William Justyne. (Day.) 
FULLY agreeing with Mr. Justyne as to the 
desirability of the utilization of sewage, we 
are yet unable to admit that, in the little 
volume before us, he has furnished us with 
a “practical solution” of this extremely im- 
portant question. Many instructive facts are 
brought before us, in a definite and intelligible 
form, in these pages, which to a certain extent 
are of value, as furnishing a sort of handbook 
on the subject ; but the absence of exhaustive 
information diminishes the value both of the 
facts actually presented and of the conclusions 
drawn from them. In a “history of sewerage,” 





commencing with the date of the Exodus, we 
might reasonably have expected to find some 
more definite account of the London Main- 
Drainage Works than that they were com- 
pleted “at an enormous’ expense.” The Report 
of the Metropolitan Board for the year 1867 
states that “they have been called on to im- 
prove the London portion of the river at a cost 
of 4,200,0007.” 

We are presented with a chemical analysis 
of the ingredients of sewage, together with 
a calculation that the excreta of each indi- 
vidual possess a fertilizing value to the amount 
of 1/. sterling per annum. The difficulty of 
the case is, that this value, for the most part, 
has hitherto been attained only on paper; and 
that, while the claims of hygiene are impera- 
tive and the removal of nuisances is an essen- 
tial part of the police functions of civilization, 
the best, or indeed only sure, method of prac- 
tical application of the results to agriculture 
is yet matter of very fierce debate: 

The main object of the book appears to be 
the recommendation of what is called the A BC 
Process, invented by Mr. Sillar. Divine inspi- 
ration is not directly claimed for the Invention, 
although we are told that “ the idea occurred 
to the inventor through a Biblical allusion to 
‘the blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes 
of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean.’” As few 
persons will admit that the inspired writer 
had any occult reference to the mode of 
purifying sewage in the passage which Mr: 
Justyne has had the courage to quote, it 
would have been more satisfactory to be 
furnished with detailed information as to the 
ready consumption of the manure produced by 
this process, which involves the application 
of alum, blood, and charcoal, at ‘‘ the selling 
price of 42. 15s. « ton.” The Report of 
the River’s Pollution Commission as to the 
results of the A BC process at Leamington, 
in December, 1869, was adverse. We are 
told that this was owing to an unfortunately 
heavy fall of rain, and to the process being 
“then in its infancy.” We shall be glad to 
receive definite information as to its success 
when it has attained maturity. It must have 
grown very rapidly, if the defects which were 
noticed by the Commissioners, in December 
last, “ have been long since remedied.” 

Advocacy of this extreme description dis- 
credits at once the advocate and the cause. It 
is a thousand pities that the miasma attendant 
on sewage should exert, apparently, so irritating 
an effect on those who write on the subject; 
and that there should be so much difficulty in 
arriving at a clear knowledge of facts. It is 
within our recollection that great things were 
promised by the application of a process 
similar to, if not identical with, the A B C 
process, to sewage in Belgium, some fifteen 
years ago: information as to the success and 
failure of those operations would have been of 
much value in a discussion of the subject. The 
financial result of the sewerage works of Paris, 
we are told, ‘‘is anything but a success.” 

Considering the large amount of educated 
and intelligent attention which, during the last 
fourteen years in particular, has been turned to 
the subject of the defecation and the utilization 
of sewage, there can be little doubt that any 
practical method of extracting and removing. 
the twenty shillings’ worth of fertilizing 
elements that each of us is said to contribute. 
to the sources of the national wealth, that 
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should not cost more than nineteen shillings 
and sixpence, would be readily adopted. The 
difficulty of the case lies here: the chief 
fertilizing power of sewage resides in the dis- 
solved salts contained in the liquid. The 
mechanically suspended solids can be removed 
by subsidence or by other means, but they 
possess little fertilizing value. The liquid which 
runs away, even when chemically clarified, 
takes with it the chemical wealth which, as 
yet, has only effectually been secured to 
agriculture by the direct process of sewage 
irrigation. This process, however, is only 
applicable in limited localities, and, unless we 
are misinformed, to certain crops, especially 
Italian rye-grass. It is, moreover, a question 
of doubt whether a long-continued course of 
this irrigation does not actually poison the 
crop. 

Added to this inherent difficulty, is the 
artificial obstacle caused by our bad mechanical 
arrangements for discharge of the surface 
rain-water, which we barbarously turn into the 
sewers ; thus at once wasting a precious supply, 
of which each year we are more in need, and 
diluting the sewage to a degree that renders 
it unmanageable. One hundred tons of liquid 
London sewage contains, according to the 
analysis of Mr. Etheridge, 82°72 lb. of mecha- 
nically suspended solid matter, the agricultural 
value of which is only two shillings and two- 
pence halfpenny. The chemically dissolved 
matter in the same onc hundred tons is 245°95 
pounds in weight, and its value is fifteen 
shillings and fourpence halfpenny. This ana- 
lysis, if trustworthy, must form the key to 
the practical solution of “The Great Sewage 
Question.” 








Sketches of Creation. 

LL.D. (Low & Co.) 
Tuts book is an introduction to the study of the 
Geology of North America, by one of the Profes- 
sors of the University of Michigan. The illustra- 
tions, of which there are a great many, are sensa- 
tional, rather than practical, and the writing is 
overloaded with false rhetoric. Nevertheless the 
book contains a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion, and describes some of the chief geological 

henomena of the northern half of the New World. 

he variations in the coast line of the Gulf of 
Mexico through the geological ages, for it once ex- 
tended almost to the Arctic Ovean ; the formation 
of the prairies ; the description of the great fresh- 
water lakes, and the nature and position of the 
petroleum deposits, are among the most instructive 
parts of the volume. The titles of the chapters 
are startling ; one which treats of the early repti- 
lian Fauna is entitled “The Scouts of the Reptile 
horde”; while another, on denudation, is called 
“The Tooth of Time.” Although geologists, as 
Professor Sedgwick has remarked, are prone to 
draw illimitable checks on the banks of time past, 
they rarely draw bills for the future. But Pro- 
fessor Winchell is an exception. He narrates the 
events yet to come, with as much confidence as he 
details those of the past. He is as familiar with 
the period when man will cease to exist as with 
that in which he made his first appearance, and in 
a chapter headed “The Sun Cooling off,” describes, 
as circumstantially as one of our poets, the last 
hours of the last man. The description is so vivid, 
and so appalling, that lest his reader should faint 
with horror, Professor Winchell adds, “ Let not the 
reader be distressed at this picture. The last two men 
will be neither our children nor our children’s chil- 
dren.” He is not a believer in the descent of man 
from the ape. “Primeval man, it must be admitted, 
was a barbarian, but he was by no means the step- 

ing-stone between the apes and modern man. 

here is not a particle of evidence that he was not 


By Alexander Winchell, 





possessed of the faculty of speech, and did not 
exercise the same intellectual and moral powers as 
the citizen of the United States.” But to quote 
paragraphs is to do the author injustice. His ex- 
pressions are often ludicrous, but his book is full 
of entertaining matter, and will be serviceable to 
students who wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
main facts of American geology and paleontology, 
and who have not time to go through the lengthy 
Reports of the State Geological Surveys. 








SCIENCE IN WAR. 


WHILE it would be premature to attempt to 
draw the lessons which the present terrible war 
will enforce before the close of the campaign, there 
are yet questions as to the influence of Science on 
the conduct of warfare to which it is seasonable to 
call attention, as by the solution of them additional 
light may be thrown on the stirring events of the 
colossal struggle of which we now witness the 
commencement. 

The first general remark that suggests itself from 
the present contest is, the superior importance of 
what we may call the higher mathematics of war, 
compared with military mechanics. Not that we 
would underrate the latter. Command of improved 
weapons of offence, of improved means of transit, 
of improved means of obtaining and of communi- 
cating intelligence, are as necessary to the success- 
ful General as full supplies of men and of horses. 
But so rapid is the communication of scientific 
knowledge among us, that no people, entering on 
a great war, can expect to have any monopoly of 
such improvements. For a new weapon to become 
a secure instrument of conquest, its introduction 
must have the effect of a surprise. Such was the 
case with the bayonet ; such was the case in that 
ancient and famous encounter in which the unex- 
pected employment of missile weapons, though the 
engine was no more complex than a sling, turned 
the tide of war in favour of a people so essentially 
unwarlike that even their Egyptian experience had 
not taught them the use of the bow; such, to some 
extent, was the introduction of rifled cannon in the 
Austro-Italian war; such it was hoped would be the 
function of the mitrailleuse. The advantage ofa 
new arm cannot be expected to endure very long 
beyond the period at which its excellence is proved. 
The art of war is not illustrated by encounters 
between well-armed and ill-armed troops. Parity 
of weapons must be assumed in regarding any 
problem of strategy. Armature is as essential an 
element of military calculation as either number or 
position ; yet nothing but positive knowledge can 
justify a strategist in assuming his enemy to be 
worse armed than himself. 

It thus happens that all the immense mechanical 
improvements of the last twenty years, in the pre- 
cision, the range, and the destructive power of fire- 
arms of any description, seem only to keep pace 
with the numerical increase in the troops which 
the generals of the present day are bringing into 
the field. A battle is now a massacre; but so 
enormous are the contending armies, that the 
obliteration of a whole corps does not constitute 
a decisive battle. If one siege, or storm, or ob- 
stinate combat, costs as many lives as was sacrificed 
in a year of the warfare of the great Condé, 
the proportion’ of the loss to the magnitude of the 
respective armies is but little more than was the 
case at the time when men first began to make 
use of the matchlock. 

Another point of great importance has sur- 
prised those who have regarded rather the mecha- 
nics of war than the morale of the troops engaged. 
It has been thought that war was becoming more 
and more an artillery deed, and that the extreme 
range and precision attained by the various forms 
of breech-loading rifles would so decimate columns, 
at a considerable distance, as to prevent hand-to- 
hand encounters. The very contrary has proved 
to be the case. Nor is the reason far to seck. 
The soldier is not a machine, but a man. The 
untried soldier is exposed to the sensation of 
alarm, if not of fear, when first exposed to fire. 
All soldiers, or almost all, are, under certain cir- 











cumstances, liable to panic. The counterpoise to 
either fear or panic is the sensation of anger. The 
soldier becomes indignant at seeing his brother 
shot down at his side: his wrath overcomes cooler 
emotions. It is not in flesh and blood to stand as 
a practice-target ; and at once in pity and in in- 
stinctive self-defence the soldier rushes to the 
charge. In all the recent great battles hitherto 
the actual combat has raged with an intensity 
fully proportioned to the fatal character of the 
improved fire-arm. 

Under this uncontrollable fury of the attack 
the increased labour of the engineer has assumed 
far less importance than we have been led to 
anticipate. The essential necessity of accustom- 
ing troops to provide themselves with rapidly 
constructed shelter in the field has been tardily 
recognized by our military authorities. It is 
within our knowledge that when this matter 
was urged upon the Horse Guards three years 
ago, the reply made was, that it was very im- 
portant, but that our army was too small to 
furnish men to be drilled in the use of the spade! 
In the new drill-book, however, we rejoice to find 
that this matter has received due attention ; 
and we understand that it is intended that a light 
spade, with a movable handle, shall furnish a part 
of the equipment of the foot-soldier. Not only 
the maintenance, for a time, of an important posi- 
tion, but the very preservation of troops as a body 
may depend on the spade. As yet, however, this 
has been but little illustrated in the Germano- 
French war. 

But amid all that is new, and all that is old, in 
the recurrence of the shock of arms, the essential 
importance of the mathematics of strategy comes 
into full display. Never was the supremacy of the 
brain over the arm more distinctly proved,—that 
supremacy which can first prepare, and then em- 
ploy, a great armed force as an instrument of 
offence. Arms, supplies, pontoons, bridges, rail- 
ways, all these have been newly stamped and 
struck out by science for the service of war. But 
wielding all these improved and terrific weapons 
of destruction, the great captain of to-day is safe 
only so long as he holds to the time-honoured 
principles of the art of war. Military science 
absent, magnitude of force involves only magni- 
tude of disaster. 





MR. MONGREDIEN’S ‘TREES AND SHRUBS.’ 
50, Albemarle Street, August 27, 1870. 

THE reviewer of Mongredien’s ‘Trees and Shrubs 
for English Plantations,’ noticed in your paper of 
this day, asks, why is the Araucaria excelsa in the 
frontispiece passed off as Araucaria imbricata? 
Now, the writer knows quite well that A. excelsa 
cannot grow out of doors in this country. But the 
tree in question has been known to me for many 
years : it grows in the open air in the grounds of 
Dropmore, near Maidenhead, and is decidedly the 
finest specimen of the A. imbricata in Europe. The 
figure prefixed to Mr. Mongredien’s book was 
drawn expressly for me by Mr. Whymper, who 
went to Dropmore for that purpose in the early 
part of this year. I write this note, not merely 
to correct a misapprehension, but to call the 
attention of all lovers of pines to this most 
uncommon specimen, remarkable alike for its size, 
elegance of outline, and perfect symmetry of 
branches, and to induce them to go and see it for 
themselves. No one who has not seen it can have 
any conception of A. imbricata in perfection. It 
is about fifty feet high. Joun Murray. 

*,* We asked why the Norfolk Island pine, 
Araucaria excelsa,—a conservatory plant with 
us,— was made to do duty for the Chili pine, 
A. imbricata; and we are told in reply that there 
is a fine specimen of the latter at Dropmore, which 
is quite true. It is equally true that the artist 
has drawn A. excelsa, and not <A. imbricata; 
unless, indeed, the same line of defence be adopted 
as in the case of the man who sold rooks for 
pheasants, and who, when taxed with it, replied, 
— Appelez-les comme vous voudrez, des corbeaux 
s'il vous plait ; moi, je les appelle des faisans.” 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
Liverpool, August 27, 1870. 

In the review of a book by. Dr. W. R. Scott, 
you say that the author reports unfavourably of 
the results of the efforts made to teach the deaf- 
mute to articulate. As a rule, those efforts have 
been unsuccessful in England because the teachers 
have not been trained to the system: but it is not 
so abroad. I have ason born deaf, who is making 
rapid progress in articulation, and whom I should 
consider it wrong to teach the finger-alphabet. He 
is at present under the care of Mr. Van Asch, in 
Manchester, whose efforts in this direction have 
been most successful. I have visited the Imperial 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb in Paris, and the 
Schools at St. Gall and Zurich; and no one who 
has seen the results there obtained would say the 
system is unsuccessful. The School at Rotterdam 
has turned out some able teachers, amongst whom 
are the gentleman above-named and Mr. Van 
Praag, of Burton Crescent, London. I think it 
right, in the cause of humanity, to correct the 
impression which might be given to those who 
have children afflicted, by such reporters as the 
author whose book you have reviewed. 

JAMES SAMUELSON. 








Strience Gossip. 


Tur facilities for the study of practical chemistry 
are increasing considerably in London. Besides 
the extensive and complete laboratory, which has 
recently been built at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
there will be a large one in the new St. Thomas’s ; 
and that at Charing Cross Hospital is to be enlarged. 

Tue Commission of Weights and Measures, 
whose meeting at Paris has been indefinitely post- 
poned, was to have had representatives from twenty- 
seven States. The English members were to have 
been Prof. Miller, Mr. Airy and Mr. Chisholm. 

Dr. MartrutessEn continues his researches on 
vegetable poisons in the laboratory of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. He has obtained some startling 
results as to the fatal effects of certain vegetable 
extracts, and the impossibility of subsequent de- 
tection. A full account of his investigations will 
be published in the forthcoming volume of the 
Hospital Reports. 

THE meetings of the Académie des Sciences 
grow shorter and shorter. One of the last occupied 
only three quarters of an hour. 

Tue Society of Sciences, &c. of Lille has pub- 
lished a new volume of their Memoirs. 

THE death is announced of M. J. S. Lacordaire, 
elder brother of the famous Pére Lacordaire. 
M. Lacordaire was Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at Liége. He was highly distinguished 
as an entomologist, and was engaged on a history 
of insects, of which the eighth volume appeared in 
1868. 

Dr. Buatiy, in a work recently published— 
“Recherches Physiologiques et Cliniques sur la 
Nicotine et le Tabac’—examines the evil effects 
on the human system of the use and abuse of 
tobacco. A translation of this work might be 
added with utility to the books published by the 
Anti-Tobacco Society. 

New works on silkworms are very numerous in 
Italy. Besides the various books we have already 
mentioned, we note the recent publication of an 
interesting work by Dr. Pasquale Mauro Vitali, 
‘On the Natural Development of the Eggs of 
Silkworms, and on the System to be adopted for 
the Early Feeding and for the Preservation of 
Silkworms,’ published by Brigola, at Milan. Dr. 
Vitali’s little volume consists of studies on the 
“Fo-San-Fe-Rok” of Morikuni, as interpreted by 
Hoffmann, with the French text added. Also a 
work, with illustrations, published at Bergamo, 
*On the best means of Preserving Silkworms from 
the Diseases to which they are Liable,’ by Signor 
Antonio Gasparini. 

Tue Entomological Collection of the Natural 
History Museum, at Brussels, is being arranged by 
M. de Borré. He has found that it contains some 
rarities which it was not known to possess. 





Some cases of snake-bites have been treated by 
injection of ammonia with success at Melbourne. 

Tue great Chemical Laboratory at Berlin is 
doing no work at present. All the assistants and 
almost all the students have gone off to the war. 


M. DeLavrier read a paper, before the Académie 
des Sciences, on what he calls a military eudiometer. 
Itis a machine for ejecting projectiles by means of 
gas ignited by an electric spark. He calculates 
that the 400,000 métres usually used in a day by 
Paris would discharge a million bullets each weigh- 
ing 48 kilogrammes. 

A system of warming railway carriages by means 
of hot air has been recently tried in Bavaria. The 
heated air is conveyed in gutta-percha tubing, and 
the plan seems likely to turn out well. 

Some time ago Dr. Baikow made a series of ex- 
periments to ascertain whether it was possible to 
transplant the marrow from one bone to another. 
He concluded that it might be transplanted, but in 
its new situation became converted into fibrous 
tissue. Two observers, Dr. Ollier and Dr. Goujon, 
have recently repeated Baikow’s experiments: the 
former did succeed in a single instance, the latter 
in only six out of thirty trials. 

The Italian Alpine Club has issued the fifth 
volume of the ‘ Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano, 
with descriptions of recent excursions and ascents, 
and with scientific notes on different subjects 
related to the Alps and to Alpine climbing. 

Amongst recent ethnological works in Italy 
Signor Guiseppe Spata’s ‘Studii Etnologici di 
Nicolo Chetta su la Macedonia e 1’Albania,’ 
published in Palermo, deserves attention for the 
learned manner in which it treats a subject which 
has hitherto not been sufficiently investigated in 
Italy. 

Pror. Francesco Ortotr has published, at 
Bologna, a useful little volume, entitled ‘L’Arte 
di Preservare dai Calori estivi le Abitazioni e le 
Persone’—on the best way of protecting persons 
and dwelling-houses from the effects of extreme 
summer heat. 

Pror. Atronso Corrapi has published, at 
Verona, his essay ‘On the Diffusion of Pulmonary 
Phthisis, its Causes, and the best Remedies to be 
employed,’ which obtained a prize from the Royal 
Venetian Institute of Science and Arts. 

THE Imperial Geographical Society of Russia has, 
with the sanction of the War Office, sent an expe- 
dition to explore Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan 
and the sources of the Chuan-Cho (the Yellow 
River). A firm of merchants in Nertschinsk has 
also sent an expedition to try to discover a better 
trading route to Pekin than the usual one by 
Kiachta and Vega. 


ANoTHER secluded people, the Koreans, are to 
be brought within the range of intercourse. This 
time, singularly enough, the Japanese co-operate 
for such a purpose, the Koreans having encroached 
on the territory of Satsuma. There will perhaps be 
a joint European and Japanese intervention. The 
language of the Koreans is allied to Japanese, and 
not to Chinese. 

THE rupee currency is to be finally extended to 
Ceylon from the beginning of next year. 

Amone other features of that new'and pushing 
institution the Punjab University College at 
Lahore is the institution of a Medical Fellowship, 
with a salary of 120/. a year, the duties of the Fel- 
low being the translating and editing of medical 
treatises in the vernacular. 
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GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including * Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—UOPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, le. 








CHURCHES IN NORFOLK. 
Briston Vicarage, August 30, 1870. 
Ir the attention of the Architectural Societies 
had been called to the condition of the two Nor- 





folk Churches, Sall and Cawston, by your Corre- 
spondent (M.), with the object of stirring up the 
said Societies to aid in the restoration of such 
magnificent buildings, I should not perhaps have 
taken the trouble to correct the misrepresentations 
contained in his letter ; as in neither of the parishes 
mentioned can anything but the most trifling sum 
be obtained to preserve the fabrics from decay, 
owing chiefly to the non-residence of the principal 
landed proprietors. 

But when a stranger visits the church of a parish 
with the circumstances of which he is totally 
ignorant, and presumes forthwith to publish to the 
world his one-sided view of things, it is only fair 
that some person, who is well acquainted with the 
real facts of the case, should come forward to cor- 
rect the false impressions that may have been made 
on the public mind, to the prejudice of the clergy 
and churchwardens of the parishes alluded to. 

Your Correspondent first mentions Sall (not 
Lall, as it is misprinted), and complains of the choir- 
stalls being covered with the “droppings of a 
recent lime washing,”—a statement which leads 
a stranger to infer that the walls have been lately 
whitewashed, whereas the former whitewash has 
been removed, and the walls fresh plastered and 
stuccoed. 

But to proceed to Cawston Church, which your 
Correspondent represents as suffering from “ ama- 
teur restoration.” The choir, he complains of as 
having been damaged by the insertion of “ deal 
seats, while some old oak stalls are consigned 
to a collection of lumber in the south tran- 
sept.” Now, had he taken the trouble to in- 
quire, he might have heard that the oak stalls 
he mentions (which consist of three seats) have” 
never been fixed in the chancel at all in the 
memory of the present generation, and are only 
placed in the south transept to undergo clean- 
ing and repair previous to their being fixed 
in the vacant sedilia space, which many suppose 
to have been their original site. The choir-seats 
(made not of deal, but of the best pitch-pine and 
chestnut), three rows on each side, for the accom- 
modation of about forty choristers, were put up by 
the rector within the past year, on the occasion of 
a new organ being placed in the chancel, and have 
merely taken the place of two large loose boxes, 
which formerly served as seats for the rector’s 
family and household; and they are purposely 
fixed in such a way that they can be easily re- 
moved when sufficient funds are forthcoming to 
replace them with oak sittings; indeed, at the 
present time they are standing in the body of the 
church, owing to the chancel roof having been 
taken off for repair and restoration. The next 
thing mentioned is the rood-screen, which is de- 
scribed as in a rare state of preservation, but as 
having received a few touches and seeming “to be 
about tobe further spoilt by some parish painter.” 
Now surely your Correspondent must have drawn 
on his own imagination in stating such a thing, as 
I well know the rector has far too great a regard 
for its beauty and antiquity to allow any parish 
painter to have anything at all to do with it. 
Moreover, how can this far-seeing gentleman dis- 
cover that the screen “seems to be about to be” 
touched by any painter? Hasty and random cri- 
ticisms of this kind can rarely effect much good, 
and may cause great pain to those who are earnestly 
desiring and aiming at the thorough restoration of 
these grand buildings. ‘“M.” has not given us his 
name, so that no one knows how far he is entitled 
to be a critic on church restoration at all. I have 
at least shown him to be content with very im- 
perfect information. Cares Norris. 





THE YORKSHIRE ARCHMOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Tu fourth annual excursion of this Association, 
hitherto called the Huddersfield Archeological and 
Topographical Association, was held at Pontefract 
on Wednesday. About 170 members and visitors 
were received by the Mayor, who accompanied 
Col. Brooke, the President, and the other members 
of the Association to the Castle, the different fortifi- 
cations and other objects of interest being pointed 
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out on the way by Mr.T. W. Tew. On arriving at the 
Castle, after the necessary steps had been taken for 
constituting the Association for the future a society 
for the county, Mr. Tew read a paper upon the 
Castle, giving its history from the earliest times 
till its demolition, in 1649. The Castle, which 
extends over more than eight acres of ground, 
was examined by the Association, and then 
the Rock-cut Hermitage at the other end of the 
town.—Mr. J. Fowler read a paper giving a history 
of its discovery by Thoresby, in 1703 and 1712; 
the account of it by Gent in 1730; its state in 
Boothroyd’s time, 1807; as described by Fox, in 
1827; and, lastly, as it now is. From the docu- 
ments quoted, it would appear that a hermitage in 
this situation was founded, in the year 1386, by 
Adam de Saythorpe and Robert Nisson, and that, 
after many times changing hands, it ultimately, in 
the year 1433, became attached to Nortell Priory. 
The Town Hall, which was fitted as a local museum, 
and some old houses in the town, one containing 
an underground cellar, with sexpartite groining 
believed to be of the thirteenth century, and the 
Church of St. Giles, were next visited. After 
lunch All Saints’ Church was inspected, and a paper 
was read by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. 

The Association then proceeded to the New Hall, 
in which a paper was read by Mr. Tew, who after- 
wards pointed out to the Association the objects of 
interest seriatim. This building would have fur- 
nished a good illustration for Sir H. Spelman, the 
fragments and Norman sculptured and other stones 
of the ancient Priory, out of which the Hall was 
built, being visible in every direction, whilst the 
structure itself is crumbling into decay, and was 
never occupied, as Mr. Tew explained, either by 
the nobleman himself who built it, or any of his 


posterity. 








Fine-Art Gassip. 

TueE Congress of the British Archzeological Asso- 
ciation begins at Hereford on Monday. We shall 
give a detailed report of the proceedings. 

One of our French contemporaries, devoted to 
Art, gives this year, for the first time, we believe, 
in France, a notice of the late Royal Academy 
Exhibition. The review in question names of Eng- 
lishmen’s works only those of Mr. Millais with 
high commendations of a qualified order. The 
pictures of Mr. Leighton come next; then those 
of Mr. Watts, especially in reference to his portrait 
of Mr. E. Burnes Jones, described thus :—“ Un 
admirable portrait du peintre Burnes Jones, un 
de ces portraits que les grands maitres seuls savent 


peindre.” Mr. Prinsep’s ‘Cleopatra’ is named, 
with other criticism, as without great merit. The 
notice continues with remarks on the works 


of Messrs. Calderon, Storey, Armitage, Leslie, 
“ Hooker,” Walker and Marks. Several foreign 
painters are named, with criticisms. As it is not 
our custom to criticize the remarks of our contem- 
poraries,—although we may now and then venture 
to note what appear to be errors,—we confine these 
observations strictly to the fact that a French 
artistic journal has noticed an English exhibition 
of pictures. 

Mr. W. Burcezs has proposed an iconographic 
scheme for the decoration of the interior of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. This comprises a list of subjects 
which are fit for illustration in the Cathedral, and 
counsel as to their mode of treatment. It is hardly 
possible for the matter to be in better hands than 
those of this accomplished architect, whose work 
of a similar kind at Oxford we described some 
time since. It will be borne in mind that the 
former statement applies strictly to the choice of 
subjects and their architectonic treatment. Artists 
in painting will, of course, be employed to design 
and execute the several pictures, or rather decora- 
tions, which are contemplated. 

WE have received from the honorary secretaries 
of “the Exhibition for the relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Germans killed in the War” a letter 
too long for us to print. The writers say that the 
Exhibition is held at 39, Old Bond Street; that 
oils, water-colours, sculptures, sketches of all kinds 





and reproductions of works of Art are accepted, 
and that subscriptions are received at the Union 
Bank, Argyle Place, by F. Broemel, “German 
Academic Society,” 4, Hanway Street, W., and at 
the Gallery. They do not decline, but do not expect, 
French contributions, and say that they think it 
is better for the French and Germans to organize 
separate Exhibitions,—which may be true, if we 
look from a money point of view, but not if we 
look from an artistic or from some other points of 
view. 

Tur “Death of Messalina” was the subject given 
in competition. for the Grand Prize of Rome 
this year. The pictures produced differ very little 
in their general character from those which are 
frequently exhibited in similar contests: the suc- 
cessful work, that of M. Lamatte, differs more than 
its fellows from the majority of the class, but can 
hardly be described as a transcendent work. The 
winner is described as not twenty years of age ; he 
is a pupil of M. Cabanel. The inferior honours of 
this class are due to M. Mathieu, another pupil of 
M. Cabanel. Samson with the Lions was the sub- 
ject of the competition for the prize in sculpture. 
M. A. E. Charles was successful. M. A. Jacquet 
won the prize for engraving, and M. Thomas that 
for an architectural design of a School of Medicine. 


Accounts from both sides agree that the Cathe- 
dral of Strasburg has been, let us hope but 
slightly, injured by the fire of the Prussians who 
are besieging the ancient, so often tried and so 
gallantly defended city. It may be that knowledge 
of this matter has prompted the action, now 
alleged to be intended, of removing the finest 
pictures from the Louvre and out of danger of 
Prussian shells and solid shot. In case it be 
necessary to take the pictures out of harm’s way, 
as to which it will be wise to be on the safe side, 
we trust some of the finer antique statues will be 
equally well cared for. 


Aw historic mansion in the Rue Saint-Antoine, 
Paris, at the corner of the Rue du Petit-Muse, is 
now being restored. It was built by Ducerceau, the 
famous architect and writer on the architecture of 
the thirteenth century, for Charles de Lorraine, Duke 
of Mayenne, the head of the Ligue, and in the time 
of Louis the Fourteenth became the property of 
the Prince de Vaudémont; the next possessor 
was Ormesson, the intendant of finances, who re- 
tained it down to the time of the Revolution, and 
whose name it still bears. Not long since the 
arms of the house of Lorraine remained over the 
door, and the room called the Chambre de la Ligue 
was kept intact ; it was there that the plot for 
the assassination of Henri Trois was hatched, 
which had for its object the election of the Duc 
de Mayenne as King of France in place of Henri 
Quatre. 

Herr G. Cross, a young Suabian painter and 
wood-engraver of promise, has died at Prien, on 
the Chiemsee. 

Amone archeological books lately published, we 
have the first instalment of a work on Abydos, by 
Mariette-Bey, a study of the coins of Aurelianus and 
Severina, by Herr Rohde, and a treatise on the 
coins of the Italian Peninsula (from the earliest 
times till the battle of Actium) by M. L. Sambon. 
The French Society of Numismatism and Archie- 
ology has published the tenth volume of its 
memoirs, and its Annual, 


Sieyor Rosario Prioto, chief Director of the 
Mosaics of the Palatine Chapel, acting under 
instructions from the Department of Science and 
Art of the South Kensington Museum, is now 
engaged on a reproduction of the large mosaic 
which adorns one of the walls of that chapel, and 
which represents the ‘Entry of Jesus Christ into 
Jerusalem.’ 

Amone recent monographs we may mention 
a work, just published at Verona by Signor Ber- 
nasconi, entitled ‘Studi sopra la Storia della Pittura 
Italiana del secolo XIV e XV,’ which gives an 
account of the painters of the Veronese school. 
The chief incidents of the life of the architect 
Pasquale Poccianti are related in a small volume 








by Signor Luigi Venturi—‘ Della vita e dello 
opere dell’ Architetto Pasquale Poccianti’ (Florence 
Le Monnier), which also describes his principal 
works. Prof. Antonio Pantanelli, in his work on 
‘ Francesco di Giorgio Martini, the Siennese Painter, 
Sculptor and Architect of the Fifteenth Century? 
published by Ignazio Gati at Siena, gives a picture 
of the state of Siennese Art during that time. 


Sienor Giacomo Marorca has published at 
Palermo a volume of numismatic studies on Sicily 
‘Numismatica contemporanea Sicula, ossia le 
monete di corso prima del 1860,’ with illustrations, 








MUSIC 


— 
BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


PRECEDENCE must be given to the five novelties ig 
the week’s programme, prior to a review, however 
brief, of the standard works which have been per- 
formed. The Oratorio, being the epic of musical 
art, claims priority of notice ; and although ‘St, 
Peter’ was only heard for the first time in public 
on the 2nd of September, the rehearsals, which 
have taken place both in London and Birming- 
ham, supply sufficient data for some preliminary 
remarks, reserving criticism on the execution until 
the next number of the Atheneum. Mention was 
made, in last week’s issue, of the reasons which 
induced Mendelsschn to abandon his intention to 
write a companion oratorio to ‘ St. Paul,’ by setting 
the subject of ‘St. Peter.’ A perusal of the libretto 
which Mr. Benedict has chosen to illustrate in 
notation will satisfy all those who may regret the 
resolution arrived at by Mendelssohn that he exer- 
cised a sound discretion in coming to the conclu- 
sion that Christ must be predominant in treating 
the history of the apostle. What are the incidents 
of the career of St. Peter? Setting aside the apo- 
cryphal assertion that he was the first Pope, which 
theory has really but vague tradition to support 
it, there are only the bare facts of the calling by 
Jesus of the fisherman, the storm at sea, the denial 
of Christ, the repentance thereof, the being sent to 
Cornelius, and the deliverance from prison. Peter, 
with Andrew, his brother, are first heard of at the 
maritime town of Capernaum, the precise position 
of which not even the most erudite Fellow of the 
Geographical Society has positively indicated, but 
conjecture has placed the site at the lake men- 
tioned by Josephus—Gennesareth, or Sea of Galilee, 
through which the river Jordan runs. The writer 
of the book of ‘St. Peter,” whose name is not pub- 
lished either in the programme or the pianoforte 
copy of the work, seems to have been in difficulty 
at the starting-point. In the sixteenth section of 
the First Part, which is called “The Divine Call,” 
there are several texts used from the Psalms, Gene- 
sis, St. Mark, St. Matthew, the Acts, John, Isaiah, 
Micah, Chronicles, &c., before the first notification 
is found of the brothers casting their nets, and of 
Jesus calling upon the fishers to follow him. On 
this isolated incident, designated “‘The Divine 
Call” By the author, more texts are resorted to, and 
used like the Greek Chorus, to point the moral, 
‘The Lord be a lamp unto thy feet.’ But herein is 
the palpable mistake, for the preaching of the 
same doctrine has preceded the meeting with St. 
Peter and St. Andrew. This objection is applicable 
to the entire book. The second section of the First 
Part is styled “ The Trial of Faith.” It is, of course, 
the scene of the storm, and the miracle of the 
saving of Peter. Although St. Matthew xiv. 33 is 
freely cited, as it should be, texts from the Bible 
again are employed to illustrate faith and lauda- 
tion. The Second Part of the book is divided into 
the Denial, the Repentance, and the Deliverance. 
Jesus is prominent in the call of Peter—is equally 
the first figure on the canvas in the picture of the 
storm—is again in the foreground when the popu- 
lace denounce the Saviour, and in the Repentance 
scene—is depicted at the Crucifixion. It is, in fact, 
only in the Deliverance, the prison-scene with the 
angel, that Peter can be affirmed to be the leading 
scriptural character. Whether any other mode of 
treatment could have been adopted to meet Men- 
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delssohn’s objections it is not necessary to discuss 
now. The book must be taken as it is, and it is 
framed precisely as Pastor Schubring presumed it 
would be, and shows that for musical handling St. 
Peter's antecedents do not present the prominent 
points which suggested the setting of ‘St. Paul. 

In dismissing for the moment the question of 
the book, the score of the composer has next to be 
considered. As there are no less than fifty num- 
bers, which—at Monday’s rehearsal, under the 
composer's bdton, making every allowance for 
unavoidable stoppages and repetitions—occupied 
three hours and twenty minutes in the execution, 
longer even than ‘The Messiah,’ it would be pre- 
mature to pronounce positively as to the proba- 
bility of the permanency of the production. There 
can be, however, no peril in hazarding the assertion 
that the reputation of Weber's pupil will not suffer 
by this essay at the highest order of musical com- 
position. A succes d’estime is insured to him; but, 
at the same time, while one recognizes the signs of 
consummate skill and orchestration, and of general 
sobriety and solemnity, in the treatment, one 
cannot resist the impression that ‘St. Peter’ is 
not a work of inspiration. From the first number 
to the last, there is not really a startling scene. 
The conception is deficient in the colouring—there 
isa lack of contrast and of relief. One tone pervades, 
or rather predominates, and that is monotony, 
arising from reiteration. The music is always 
preaching, owing perhaps to a sameness in the 
selected texts. The contralto voice is principally 
employed in the recitatives, the soprano rarely : the 
latter indeed has two most difficult bravuras (sung 
by Malle. Tietjens), one in each Part, the first of 
which is started without any preliminary prepara- 
tion of the voice, and the second, a rondo finale, 
exacting rare compass. The air “O, thou afflicted,” 
for the contralto (Madame Patey), the solos for St. 
Peter (Mr. Santley), and the airs for the tenor 
(sung on Monday by Mr. Cummings, in the 
absence of Mr. Sims Reeves) will doubtless find 
favour. The soprano excepted, Mr. Benedict has 
nicely written for the principal singers. The over- 
ture, orchestral interlude (Evening Prayer and the 
Storm), the Dead March, and the accompaniments 
generally, contain much masterly writing, exhibit- 
ing fancy, not scholarship. The choruses, more 
than one of which contain fugues more learned 
than fanciful, are in no respect colossal'in character, 
but are at allevents rhythmical. The most melodious 
movement is a chorus of angels, “ Fear thou not.” 
The model of the composer has been evidently 
more Mendelssohnian than Weberian; and this is 
a marked transformation in Mr. Benedict’s forms— 
perhaps he would have done better to have adhered 
to his original type. ‘St. Peter’ leaves the impres- 
sion of having been composed in haste, for there 
might have been considerable curtailment and rigid 
revision, had Mr. Benedict given himself sufficient 
time for thought. Oratorios cannot be improvised, 
and it is a bad modern practice to print works 
of such calibre before they have been tested in 
public. Mendelssohn’s changes in the ‘Elijah’ 
were not few after its first hearing in public, and 
before the final setting was given to the world. 

The new cantata by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 
‘Nala and Damayanti, executed for the first 
time on the Ist inst., under the composer's direc- 
tion, will be a disappointment to those acquainted 
with his previous works. Dr. Hiller ranks de- 
servedly high in Germany as a writer of classic 
composition. The rhythms, concertos, cantatas 
(sacred and secular), overtures, &c., are highly 
appreciated. He produced an opera once in Wies- 
baden, the libretto of which was based on the 
sufferings of the early Protestants in the Cata- 
combs of Rome; and so dramatic was the con- 
certed music that it was suggested to one of the 
London impresarios that, with alterations for the 
leading singers of the Italian school, the work might 
prove a successful novelty.. With that perversity 
of opera-house directors who deal in a commodity 
they do not comprehend, the proposal was declined. 
The Birmingham committee were quite justified 
in giving the commission to Dr. Hiller for a Cantata, 
but unhappily he has selected a most unsympathetic 





subject. In the book it is explained that the poem 
is of the antique Hindu school. In this age, when 
modern audiences will not tolerate a Roman play 
of Shakspeare, or a Greek tragedy by any master- 
mind of old, how could it be expected that an 
Indian theme could be accepted for a Cantata, 
which is quasi-operatic? The Birmingham ama- 
teurs could not be impressed with the announce- 
ment that the episode of the ‘ Nala’ occurs in the 
‘Mahabharata’; and it was not likely the ladies 
would be propitiated by the further statement that 
Nala was a gambler, who deserted his wife and 
family, and that Dr. Hiller had only set the court- 
ship of the Hindu hero and his love Damayanti. To 
make matters worse, Dr. Hiller has actually out- 
Wagnered Wagner in treating the voices. This is 
the more singular because Dr. Hiller, following in 
the wake of Berlioz, has attacked the Wagner system 
with admirable judgment and force. Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley, all three 
excellent musicians, had to cope with almost insur- 
mountable intricacies. The orchestration, as might 
have been anticipated from such a distinguished 
musician, was replete with elegance, but its delicate 
texture was lost in the choral complexities and the 
incessant crudities in the solo vocal parts The 
Cantata is altogether in direct opposition to the 
chaste and noble simplicity of style which has given 
Dr. Hiller his name abroad. 

The three new works by native composers are, 
at all events, free from ugliness. The ‘Ode to 
Shakspeare’ of Prof. Stewart is chiefly objection- 
able on account of its title. Prof. Stewart has a 
high reputation in Dublin as a first-rate organist and 
as a clever musician. He has set the Ode without 
pretension, and it might have been dedicated to 
any one, as the music was neither poetic nor per- 
sonal, It was simply clever writing, without being 
at all suggestive. iiedaene Sherrington, Fraulein 
Drasdil, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli were 
the soloists in the Ode. 

Mr. Sullivan’s composition is, as its title imports, 
‘Ouvertura di Ballo,’ very sparkling. Its vivacity 
is so infectious, that if the hall had been cleared at 
once, one of the subjects would have been selected 
for the dance. But with the vivacious treatment 
there was ingenious instrumentation, some of the 
passages for the stringed instruments being full of 
vigour. As Mr. Sullivan has been so often at- 
tacked for his Mendelssohnian leanings, it will now 
be found that, in his Ball Overture, his tendencies 
are, unfortunately, more Auberish. He has a fine 
future before him, but he will have to work for it. 

The ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ Cantata, by Mr. John 
Francis Barnett, is not likely to be so popular as 
his ‘ Ancient Mariner.” Mr. Barnett was infinitely 
more successful with Coleridge’s ballad than with 
Moore’s dreamy poem. Fadladeen’s criticism on 
the latter was, that there was puerile conceit in 
the Three Gifts which the Peri is supposed to carry 
to the sky—a drop of blood, forsooth, a sigh, and 
a tear. Lalla Rookh consoles Feramorz for the 
criticism, but in looking at the three settings of 
‘Paradise and the Peri,’ by Schumann, Sterndale 
Bennett and J. F. Barnett, the impossibility of 
treating sucha purely idealistic poem in notation has 
been established. Mr. Barnett has unfortunately 
retained nearly the whole of the original poem, and 
the recitatives therefore become tedious and mono- 
tonous. It was sung by Malle. Tietjens, as the Peri. 
The other voices—contralto (Madame Patey), tenor 
(Mr. Vernon Rigby), and bass (Signor Foli),—are 
employed in the narrative portion. The airs for 
the contralto, ‘One hope is there,’ and ‘ Sweet as 
she gave,’ those for the tenor, ‘Oh! if there be on 
this earthly sphere, and ‘ Now upon Spyria’s land 
of roses,’ the solo for the basso, ‘Blest tears of soul- 
felt penitence,’ are the most acceptable numbers in 
the Cantata. The two quartetts, ‘She wept; the 
air grew pure,’ and ‘ Hark, the vesper bell calls to 
prayer, were well voiced, and display the com- 
poser’s skill in part-writing. An eight-part chorus, 
‘And now behold him there, and the finale are 
the most effective choral pieces. Mr. Barnett is, as 
usual, tuneful throughout his oratorio ; his orches- 
tration is not. over-varied, but after so much 
complex music in the week’s programme, any- 





thing like simplicity and clearness told on the 


ear. 

Of the superb execution of ‘Elijah’ on the 
opening day of the Festival, of the revival of Sir M. 
Costa’s ‘Naaman’ on the Wednesday, of ‘ The Mes- 
siah’ on the Thursday, and ‘Samson’ on the con- 
cluding night of the meeting, nothing now but a 
mere mention can be made. The miscellaneous 
selections of the Evening Concerts, which included 
the performance of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Con- 
certo in G minor, and of Beethoven’s in x flat, by 
Madame Arabella Goddard, of the ‘ Fidelio’ selec- 
tion, of the overtures of ‘William Tell” ‘Der 
Freischiitz,’ ‘ Zampa,’ and ‘ Egmont,’ some further 
notices will appear in due course. Let it suffice 
that never was the orchestra in finer force, the 
famed Birmingham chorus in better order, and 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Michael Costa, more 
efficient in his strategy than at the present Festival, 
which all admirers of art and advancement will be 
delighted to learn has been financially as well as 
artistically successful. 





M. BENEDICT’S ‘ST. PETER.’ 


Durine thirty-five years of rather busy life as 
a journalist, and one attempting original composi- 
tion, I have, on principle, avoided obtruding my 
own personality on the public. It is with no 
common reluctance, then, that, at the eleventh 
hour of my career, I feel myself obliged to state 
a case, which concerns every literary man who 
writes for Music. 

I have always held that, in an Oratorio, no inter- 
mixture of secular words with those from Holy 
Writ was in aecordance with reverence or good taste. 
The two greatest works of the kind existing—‘ The 
Messiah’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt’—were constructed 
on this principle. I have never been able to com- 
prehend how any one could venture to dilute or 
eke out the text of the Bible, nor to acquiesce in 
the introduction of verses from the Psalter or Hymn 
Book into Scriptural stories, such as occurs in the Ora- 
torios of Sebastian Bach,—unless, indeed, these be 
performed according to their author’s intention, that 
is, with the audience joining in, congregationally. 
The admirers of Mendelssohn, who admit no fault 
in his judgment, will be displeased at my saying 
that the objection applies in yet fuller force to his 
‘St. Paul,’—because there no such assistance on the 
part of “the people” was contemplated. Be these 
wire-drawn scruples, or convictions worthy of con- 
sideration—I have acted on them whenever I have 
attempted to arrange a Biblical subject for music; 
as in the book of my friend Mr. H. Leslie’s 
‘Judith, and, with greater care and pains, because 
on a more extended scale, when I treated the story 
of St. Peter. 

This was the work to have been performed at the 
late Birmingham Festival; and my completed 
book, having been submitted to, and accepted by, 
the Committee, was handed over to M. Benedict, 
who had been selected to compose the new Ora- 
torio for the year 1870, early in last year. M. 
Benedict, both personally and in writing, expressed 
himself (to speak moderately) entirely satisfied 
with what was set before him; and this not only 
to myself, but to other persons. It was, further, 
expressly agreed on, in terms of the most perfect 
amity, that no alterations or modifications of the 
text were to be made save by myself. It was 
subsequently suggested by me that, should time 
fall short, only the first two parts of the Oratorio 
should be performed at this year’s Festival. 

The past year went on, and I heard not a word 
of the Oratorio; which was to be delivered for re- 
hearsal at Birmingham on the Ist of March, 1870. 
I returned to London permanently, after occasional 
absences (always within reach of recall), on the 
15th of October, 1869. Becoming curious, not to 
say anxious, with regard to a work of extent and 
pretension, suggested by myself, and in which I 
had expended some research and contrivance, 
I wrote to M. Benedict, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, to inquire how matters were proceeding,— 
announcing that I intended to be absent from 
England for two months of the early spring of 
this year; and that I was anxious to leave 
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nothing incomplete or requiring reconsideration. 
On the 10th of last January I learned, for the 
first time, that M. Benedict (who had not an- 
swered my note) had shown portions of the music 
of ‘St. Peter’ to more than one person, and that 
he had disposed of the Oratorio to a pub- 
lisher. In reply to my request for an explana- 
tion of conduct so strangely savouring of con- 
tempt to myself, I was favoured, on the 15th of 
January, with direct information from M. Bene- 
dict, that he had thought fit to make changes, 
omissions, and additions in my book; which had been 
accepted by him unconditionally,—and with regard 
to which he had not up to that time uttered a syl- 
lable of objection, suggestion, or remonstrance. 
He informed me that he had made these altera- 
tions by aid of a Concordance. While I dis- 
tinctly refused, by the slightest connivance, to sanc- 
tion so amazing a transaction, the full imperti- 
nence of which was, even then, unknown to 
me, my intention was to keep silence with 
regard to it. I felt that every possible deference 
was due to the Committee of the Birmingham 
Festival, in recognition of their known services to 
Art, and in gratitude for their private and liberal 
hospitality. But seeing that I received after-com- 
munications on the subject from M. Benedict, not 
so much explanatory as aggressive, I have decided 
that it behoves me to lay the matter before the 
ublic,—the more so, since I have only very recently 
earnt that M. Benedict had absolutely, before 
the Oratorio was sold, thought proper to call in, 
not merely a “Concordance,” but the assistance of 
a gentleman, who consented to accept the strange 
task of remodelling another man’s production. I 
have purposely forborne speaking out till the 
present moment, not wishing to damage a 
new work by the statement of such a case of 
flagrant injustice and discourtesy,—this, however, 
out of no consideration to the composer. To myself 
the affront is one of small consequence: I have writ- 
ten enough for musical purposes to give the public 
a fair impression of such power, greater or less, 
as I may possess. But the cause is the cause of 
all younger (and I hope better) men who may come 
after me;—and to whom it may be of immediate 
importance that they should not be first cajoled 
and flattered, and subsequently ignored and in- 
sulted, by persons pretending to hold a place in 
the rank of artists. Henry F. Cuor ey. 





MR. ROBERT K. BOWLEY. 

TxosE who, for some thirty years past, have been 
among the figures most familiar to musical London 
are rapidly disappearing from the scene. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society has lost two of its oldest, 
most valuable, and energetic members: its venerable 
President, Mr. Harrison, who died the other day, 
at a very advanced age, and Mr. Robert Bowley, 
to whose shrewdness, energy of persistence, and 
thorough habits of business, is largely due its pre- 
sent high—we might say, unparalleled—position 
among the musical societies of Europe. Napoleon 
the First contumeliously called England, “a nation 
of shopkeepers.” Ours, in more than one notable 
instance, have done for Music that which the aris- 
tocratic and opulent, at home and abroad, with all 
their superiority of wealth, refinement, and in- 
tellectual training, have failed to accomplish. The 
Antient Concerts, though to the last upheld by our 
Prince Consort, our Wellington, relative to Lord 
Mornington, and, like him, keenly alive to the plea- 
sures of music, Lord Howe, Lord Darnley, Lord 
Dartmouth, and other amateurs no less distin- 
guished and liberal, were, virtually, swept from the 
face of musical London by the Exeter Hall Oratorios. 

These began queerly enough ; though with a cer- 
tain earnestness of purpose, excellent to note in men 
otherwise so practically occupied; whereas the 
dilettantt who ruled the Antient Concerts, had 
only rank, leisure, taste, and money on their side. 
The indigenous voices of London called out to make 
a chorus, were anything but rich and tuneable, 
thirty-five years ago. The “ Antients” drew their 
supplies from Lancashire; and those were days 
when the journey from Lancashire to London was 
an affair of some eight-and-twenty hours. But a 





few tradesmen in the west-end of London were 
resolved to have music of-their own, and to Mr. 
Harrison, in St. James’s Street, and Mr. Bowley, at 
Charing Cross, was mainly due the establishment 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. For a time this 
body may have been said to exist rather than to 
flourish. Nevertheless, by its appeal to popular 
favour, and its courage as superseding the old in- 
tolerable playhouse oratorios, which were no longer 
to be endured by persons of any artistic culture, 
the Sacred Harmonic Society began to excite curio- 
sity, attention, and respect; and its promoters were 
wise enough to profit by the strictures, which the 
imperfection of their performances excited, to 
strengthen their orchestra, and to weed their 
chorus. A hampering influence, however, existed 
in the person of the original conductor, who, how- 
ever well-intentioned, was, in no respect, equal to 
the situation. After a time, Mr. Surman and the 
Society separated, and the latter was placed in the 
hands of Sir Michael Costa. The result was, at 
once, immediate and progressive. Before many 
years were over, the Sacred Harmonic Society was 
strong enough to lend a well-drilled squadron of 
musicians to provincial performances, to gather a 
library, to establish a benevolent fund, and, lastly, 
to lead up to those stupendous gatherings at 
the Crystal Palace which, when all in their 
disfavour regarding the vastness of their local- 
ity is said, remain, and will remain, in musical 
history, as among the most magnificent displays of 
art ever seen in Europe. The greatest share in this 
progress and prosperity is, beyond question, due to 
the shrewd foresight, energy, and administrative 
power of Mr. Bowley. Without such an organiza- 
tion, the Sydenham Oratorios would have been 
merely so many chaotic failures. 

It is not to be wondered that the directors of 
that preposterous building (for preposterous it is, 
with all its magnificence) should be naturally at- 
tracted by the skillin generalship to which allusion 
has been made. In a lucky hour, the management 
of the Crystal Palace was, fourteen years ago, 
placed in the hands of Mr. Bowley. The right man 
was in the right place. He was firm, indefatigable, 
ingenious, of unimpeachable probity. Never was 
there an officer at once more resolute in carrying out 
his plans, yet more willing to receive suggestions ; 
always at his post, always with a resource at hand 
in case of difficulty. Hence, he was habitually 
called in and consulted whenever any great cele- 
bration was to be organized. In brief, he was an 
excellent and remarkable example of administra- 
tive powers, such as are given to few, and which 
entitle his name to a permanent record in the his- 
tory of English exhibitions of art. 

Such a life, however, as his is not to be led with 
impunity. The incessant strain on every nerve and 
every faculty, the honest resolution to fulfil every 
duty of a most onerous stewardship, could not but 
have told on one of greater physical power and a 
more healthy habit of body than himself. It had 
been obvious, for some short time past, that Mr. 
Bowley’s health was beginning to give way, but 
the end was hastened by the decease of his friend 
and comrade of many years standing, Mr. Harrison. 
The mind finally lost its balance, and a few days 
ago his life was sadly closed by a catastrophe, the 
details of which have been too largely laid before 
the public to be dwelt on here. It is enough for 
the present to insist that in the position he occu- 
pied, and for the duties he undertook, Mr. Bowley 
was emphatically a rare man, whose place will not 
be soon, if it be ever, filled. {. ia 3 


DRAMA 
aphess 
GAIETY THEATRE. 

Tue ‘Blue Beard’ of Offenbach has replaced at 
the Gaiety Theatre the less ambitious ‘Tromb- 
alcazar’ of the same composer. So much spirit and 
such genuine humour underlie the plot of MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy, and so many elements of 
popularity are contained in the music of Offenbach, 
that the whole, in spite of the zealous and persis- 
tent efforts of some of the actors to ruin it, was 
a success. Considerable pains had been taken to 











strengthen the cast, and the performance 
satisfactory as the present ieeuiees of the lage 
permit us to expect. To those, however, who have 
seen the manner in which burlesque music and 
action are given in France the spectacle of the 
efforts at humour of English actors was absolute} 
painful. Such a representation, for instance a 
was given of King Bobéche, by Mr. Stoyle, is as 
pitiable as it can possibly be rendered. Mr, Stoyle, 
who deserves the unenviable reputation of being 
the most offensive actor on the lyric stage, fills his 
part with interpolations of the most objectionable 
kind. As a curiosity in theatrical records, the fact 
may be chronicled that a man who is allowed to 
sing at our best theatres inserted in the dialogue 
of the most sparkling writers of the day such “ gag” 
as “ Pickles at a shilling a bottle!” and other like 
vulgarisms, and escaped without a sound of dis- 
approval from the more fashionable parts of the 
house, and with a roar of applause from the gal- 
lery. Wherever in the original a joke is sug- 
gested or implied, by vulgar word or gesture 
Mr. Stoyle thrusts it upon the audience, and at 
the close of one of the acts he throws himself 
upon the ground in his kingly robes, and 
entertains the spectators with a mimicry of the 
actions of Punch in the raree-show. We should 
not dignify with so much attention this pitiable 
exhibition did it not exemplify, somewhat over- 
strongly perhaps, a radical weakness in English 
acting. The actor in England, uneducated him- 
self, and slow of comprehension, will not believe 
that the hint he can scarcely take tells fully 
with people of quicker apprehension. He accom- 
panies it, accordingly, with a gloss of speech or ges- 
ture which is entirely fatal tothe delicacy and beauty 
of the humour. This vice is seldom carried to so 
deplorable an excess as has now been exemplified, 
but its presence is constantly manifested. Putting 
aside the vulgarity of which we complain, the piece 
was effectively presented. Miss Julia Matthews 
played the over-amorous Boulotte with great anima- 
tion, looking the part well, and giving a very fair 
imitation of the well-known eccentricities of Malle, 
Schneider, her prototype. Miss Loseby was lively 
as the Princess Hermia, and Mr. Aynsley Cook, 
Mr. Maclean and Mr. Perrini rendered with spirit 
the characters of the courtiers around Blue Beard 
and King Bobéche. Mr. Beverley, an actor new 
to the stage, was Blue Beard. He was well got 
up, and played with considerable quietude of 
manner. His voice is poor, but is under fair control. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THE farce of ‘Chiselling,” in which Mr. James 
made his first appearance on the boards of this 
theatre, of which, since its opening, he has been 
one of the managers, is a very old-fashioned pro- 
duction. Its leading idea, that of a human being 
counterfeiting a statue, has formed the basis of 
several farces, including one farce (‘ Hercules, King 
of Clubs’) which had considerable success. The 
part of the servant—exalted to a pedestal, and de- 
picting Alexander the Great, who is finally seen in 
a state of hopeless intoxication making abortive 
efforts to smoke a pipe—was amusingly represented 
by Mr. James, who displayed some genuine comic 
verve. Mr. Lin Rayne took the part of the artist, 
who, in order to obtain a wife and fortune, resorted 
to the stratagem indicated. He succeeded in im- 
porting into farce much of what is most con- 
demnable in English tragic acting. The remaining 
characters were fairly supported. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

A FARCE, entitled ‘Poppleton’s Predicaments, 
was produced on Wednesday at this theatre. It 
is a slight but not unamusing piece of absurdity, 
the principal part in which is rather extravagantly 
played by Mr. Blakeley, formerly of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. On Saturday Mr. Tom Taylor's 
new drama will be played. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—W.—J. B.—S. D.—T. E. A.—J. E. 
—A. H.—L. C. G.—T. F. W.—W. F. J.—S.. 8.—J. 8.—W. M. 
—received. 


Errata.—P. 265, col. 3, line 4 from top, for ‘‘Mure” read 


Meere; line 25 from bottom, for “ unstopped” read unstooped. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Lessons in Elementary Physiology. 


With numerous Illustrations. By Professor HUXLEY. Thirteenth 
Thousand. 18mo. 48. 6d.—Questions for Schools, 18. 6d. 


Popular Astronomy. 
With Illustrations. By G. B. AIRY, Astronomer Royal. Sixth 
Edition. 18mo. 48. 6d. 


Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. 
With Illustrations. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulz. 
Fifth Thousand. 18mo. 58. 6d.—Questions for Schools, 1s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Botany. 
With Illustrations. By DANIEL OLIVER, F.R.S. F.L.S. Ninth 
Thousand. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. 
By Professor ROSCOE. With and 
Chromo-lithograph of the Solar Spectra. oaliee third Thousand. 
1smo. 48. 6d, 





Political Economy for Beginners. 
By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. With Questions. 
1smo. 28. 6d. 


CLASSICS. 
Sallust. 


With English Notes. By C. MERIVALE, B.D. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


*,* The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had separately, 
price 28. 6d. each. 


Cicero.—The Second Philippic 


Oration. With an Introduction and Notes, translated from KARL 
HALM. Edited by J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Third Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. 58. 


The Sicilian Expedition ; 
being Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. By the Rev. 
P. FROST, M.A. A New Edition, revised and enlarged. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 58. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. 
With English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A. Third Edition. To 
which is prefixed, ZSCHINES against CTESIPHON. Feap. 
8yo. 5a. 


Juvenal.— Thirteen Satires. 


With Commentary by the Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Part I. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania. 
A Revised Text and English Notes. By A. J. CHURCH and 
W.J. BRODRIBB. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Separately, 2s. each. 


Tacitus.—Agricola and Germany. 


Translated by A. J. CHURCH and W. J. BRODRIBB. Feap. 
8yo. 28. 6d. 


A First Greek Reader. 


Edited after KARL HALM, with Corrections and Large Addi- 
tions, by JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Greek for Beginners. 
By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature 
in King’s College, London. Part I. with Vocabulary. Feap. 8yo. 
1s. 6d. 


A Latin Gradual. 


By the Rey. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. A 
First Latin Construing Book for Beginners. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d.—KEY, crown 
8vo. 63. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 


With numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


With numerous Examples. 18mo. 28. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Fourth Edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SPHERICAL TRIGON OMETR Y. Second 


Edition. Crown 8yvo. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 


THEORY of EQUATIONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, 


as applied to the STRAIGHT LINE and the CONIC SECTIONS, 
with Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STA- 


TICS. With Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 


CULUS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 


CALCULUS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. Barnard Smith. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Tenth 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d.—KEY, 88. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With 


Answers. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Or sold separately, as 
follows :—Part I. 1s.; Part II. 18.; Answers, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, 


for National and Elementary Schools. 18mo, cloth. Or separately: 
— .2d.; Part 11. 3d.; Part III. 7d.; with Answers, complete, 
1s. 6d.—K EY, 4s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC, 


18mo. 38.; or Parts I. and IJ. 10d. each; and Part III. 1s.—KEY, 
complete, 6s. 6d. Parts I., 11., III. 28. 6d. each. 


EXAMINATION-PAPERS in ARITH- 


METIC. In Four Parts. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. The same, with 
Answers, 18mo. 1s. 9d.—K EY, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Angles, 


Parallels, i ice Equivalent Figures, the Circle, and Propo' 
_ 5 By J. M LSON. Mathematical Master at Rugby. Batra 
cap. 8vo. 38. 


ARITHMETICA LIL EXAMPLES. Pro- 


ively yy , with Exercises and Examination-Papers. By 
the Ree : 5 TON, M.A., Assistant Master of Eton College. 
18mo. cloth, oe. Mod, 


ALGEBRAI CAI L EXERCISES.  Pro- 


Gromivey, Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. JONES, M.A., and C. H. 
» M.A., Mathematica Masters of Westminster School. 
New Bdition. 18mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


By S. Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


MECHANICS. For the Use of the Junior Classes in the University 
oy Sa Higher Classes in Schools. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. Third Edition, 


revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Just published, in Four Parts, extra feap. 8vo. 


The English Method of Teaching to 
Read. 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN and J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 
Comprising— 


The NURSERY BOOK. Containing all the 


Two-Letter Words in the Language. 1d. 


The FIRST COURSE, Consisting of Short 


Vowels with Single Consonants. 3d. 


The SECOND COURSE. With Combina- 
Cans | a Bridges. Consisting of Short Vowels with Double Con- 
The THIRD and FOURTH COURSES. 


Consisting of Long Vowels and all the Double Vowels in the Lan- 
guage. 
“These are admirable Reading-books, because they are constructed 


on a principle, and that, the simplest rinci ie on which it i bl 
to learn to read English.”—Specta ss 2 2 —? 


Old English History for Junior 
Students. By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A. With Five Coloured Maps. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 68. 

“There never was a book which more full, ng clearly, and satisfac- 


torily fulfilled its primary intention than this admirable English 
History for Children.”—Exzaminer. 


Cameos from English History, 
from Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.’ Second Edition, enlarged. Extra feap. 8vo. 5s. 

*,* A Second Series nearly ready. 
“‘An admirable school-book. We know of no elementary history 


that combines, in an equal degree, accurate pnowionge with the skilful 
presentation of it.”—British Quarterly Review 


Historical Selections. 


Readings from the best Authorities on English and European 
History. Selected and arranged by E. M. SEWELL and C. M. 
YONGE. Extra fceap. 8vo. 6s. 


*,* A Second Series ready immediately. 


“* We know of scarcely anything which is so likely to raise to a higher 
level the average standard of English education.”—Guardian. 


A Beginner’s Drawing Book. 


By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A., Professor of Drawing in 
King’s College and School, London. Progressively arranged. With 
upwards of Fifty Plates. Stiff covers, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Shakespearian Grammar. 
An Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Eliza- 
bethan and Modern English. For the Use of Schools. By E. A. 
ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 68. New and enlarged Edition. 


By the Rev. G. F. Maclear. 
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HISTORY. Fifth Edition. With Four Maps. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
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HISTORY. With Four Maps. Third Edition. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 
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Second Edition. 18mo. 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TES- 
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Bible Lessons. 


By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School. Part I. Crown'8vo. 1s. 
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AMONG STRANGERS: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by E. 8S. MAINE. 
Suita, Evprer & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 
MR. HERAUD’S NEW VOLUME, 


THE IN-GATHERING. 


Including. ‘CIMON and PERO,’ ‘A CHAIN OF SONNETS,’ ‘SEBASTOPOL,’ and other POEMS. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. 


“‘Mr. Heraud always chooses for the exercise of his power a subject having in it somewhat of the terrible or the sublime. 
“The Judgment of the Flood’ and ‘The Descent into Hell’ are notable examples. The poems now before us, although not so 
ambitious as those, are yet of elevated character... ..‘ Cimon and Pero’.. the story is told clearly and forcibly, and is character- 
ized both by delicacy in the selection of details suitable to poetic treatment and by skill in execution.... The Sonnets are really 
fine compositions of the sort. They are nervous, full of fancy (occasionally verging upon conceit), and, although highly polished, 
most of them are vigorous.” —Atheneum. 

«The Sonnets are by far the most notable part of the book, and are, in fact, the most striking and characteristic writings the 
author has produced. ‘Their date extends over a long period, embracing, no doubt, the whole of Mr. Heraud’s honourable and 
well-spent literary life........ They have the same high gifts as distinguished Mr. Heraud’s previous poetry. Their music is not 
less, and they have the same mysticism and unworldliness for which the author, one of the first to render transcendentalism intel- 
ligible to English minds, is famous.”—Sunday Times. 

«The Sonnets are excellent .......Each sonnet is. finished—is, in itself, a tale. ‘Sebastopol’ is a spirited war-epic. 
passage opens with a few ringing lines that are as stirring as the roll of the drum.”—Lloyd’s. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By UL. Lloyd, 


Author of ‘ The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adventures,’ &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s, 


STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK- 


LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B. Lond. 8vo. 12s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


8vo. 12s. 


of COMEDY and DRA- 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 


The PRINCIPLES 
MATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR.’ 


LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Novel. By James Grant, 


Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The INQUISITOR: a Novel. By Witutam Gitpert, Author of ‘ Dr. 


Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 3 vols. 
A PRIVATE INQUIRY: 
of ‘The Pretty Widow,’ &c. 8 vols. 
FALSELY TRUE: a New Novel. 


‘The House of Cards,’ &c. 3 vols. 
SCHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of To-Day. 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: 


Author of ‘No Easy Task,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. 


Heart,’ &c. In 8 vols. 
ROBERT LYNNE: a Novel. By Mary Brivemay. 2 vols. 
The BANE ofa LIPE. By Tuomas Wricut | HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. 


(the Journeyman Engineer). A Novel, in 3 vols. | ELIZABETH P. RAMSAY. In3 vols. 


BROUGHT TO BOOK. By Herr Srtcer, Esq. | ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. Gonpon 
From All the Year Round, &. In 2 vols. | SMYTHIES. In 3 vols. 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. | GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author 


aan Gace. 3 ; | of ‘ Found Dead,’ * A Perfect Treasure,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 
is) ECIL. In 3 vols. ! 


In 2 vols. 
NOTICE.—This Day is Published, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d., the Cheap Edition of 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. By E. M. Atrorp. 


the DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


a Novel. 


By Cuarizes H. Ross, Author 


[Just ready. 


By Mrs. Casueu. Hony, Author of 


In 1 vol. 


a Novel. By Morizy Farrow, 


By Tom Hoop, Author of ‘A Golden 


By 


By Lane- 


Edited by 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Messrs. BAGSTER’S LIST. 


THE SEPTUAGINT, with its English Translation 
in parallel columns, with Notes and Various Readings. 4to, half. 
bound, 248. [Just published. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and English, in 
parallel columns, with Various Readings, 4to. half bound, 10a,” 

[Just published, 

THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, Hebrew 

and English, in parallel columns, 4to. half bound in mor. 24g, 


Uniform with the above three, 


The VULGATE and the DOUAY VERSION 
parallel columns, 4to. [In the Presg, ‘ 


PRAYERS and DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS 
collected from the Psalms of David. By ELIHU BURRITY 
8vo. price 28. [Just published. ” 


THE PENTATEUCH, according to the Talmud 
By P. I. HERSHON. Parts I. II. and IIL., price 1s. 6d. each. 
[Just published. 
PART IV. Liu the. Press, 


THE GOSPELS CONSOLIDATED: with a copious 
Index. Small 4to. cloth, price 6s. 


* REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.’ 
Just published, 
A CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT: 
yowenting ~ a sie = aH a — the Results of 
e lat criticism o e Origin: \. i 
T.S. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. price fe. — Sa ee 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six principal 
English Versions. of the New Testament, in parallel columns. 
beneath the Greek Original Text. , ” 

The several Versions of the English Hexapla are— 

Wicuir’s Version—the harbinger of the Reformation. 

TYNDALL’s own revised edition, printed at Antwerp. 
The Version printed under the care of Archbishop Craxwer, 
The Translation made and printed by the Exites at 
Geneva, during Queen Mary’s reign. 
The Version prepared by the Porisn CoLtece or Raers. 
The present Translation, as authorized by King James the 
IRST. 
The Greek text is printed in the boldest type, and accompanied with 
various readings an’ collations of different recensions. 
he six Translations and the original Greek are presented to the eye 
at one view; and the whole is preceded by an Introduction full of in- 
teresting memorials of the translations and the translators. 
Extra Demy Quarto, price Two Guineas. 
Kept bound in calf, and Turkey morocco, and russia, flexible sides. 


1330. 
1534. 
1539. 
1557. 


1582. 
1611. 


aaas 
Soop 


>> 
oy 


Polyglot Bibles and Biblical Aids in great variety. 
Catalogue by post, free. 





Samuet Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
London. 





WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY. 
— 


Six Sheets, size of each 22} inches by 17} 


Dr] 


STANFORD'S 
LARGE SCALE MAP 
OF THE 


SEAT OF WAR, 
PREPARED FROM THE GOVERNMENT SURVEYS. 


This Map is on the large Scale of 5 miles toan inch, and con- 
tains the smallest Villages; also Roads, Railways, Rivers, &c. 
Sheet 1. LUXEMBOURG, 
» 2 FRANKFORT and MAYENCE. 


» 3 METZ and NANCY. 

» 4 STRASBOURG. 

» 5. CHALONS and RHIIMS. 
» 6. PARIS, 


**It is by far the best that we know of, published at a price 
to suit ordinary private pockets.”—Zimes, August 18, 1870. 


Price, the Set of Six Sheets, Coloured, 9s. ; Mounted, in Case, 
15s. ; Separate Sheets (unmounted), 1s. 6d. Index, gratis, on 
application. 


Sheet 7. SEDAN, MEZIERES, BRUSSELS (Early neat week). 


Other Sheets will be published as required. 





London: Epwarp STanForp, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Coloured, 1s. ; Plain, €d. 


MAP 


Scale, } inch to a Mile. 
STANFORD'S 
OF THE 


ENVIRONS OF PARIS, 


Showing the ForTIFICATIONS OF THE City, the ADVANCED 
Forts, Roaps, «ce. 


A SPECIAL LIST of WAR MAPS (British and Foreign), 
gratis, on application, or per post for stamped envelope. 








London: Epwarp SranrorD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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Just published, crown 8vo. pp. 60, price 1s. ; cloth bound, gilt edges, 28. 
HE NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE. By Bsérn- 
T SON. by = from the Norwegian by S. & E. HJERLEID, 


Tr _ * London : Simpkin & Co. 





This day, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION and its 
LITERATURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of ‘The 
History of Egypt,’ &c. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Just ready, 8vo. price 3s. 
URIOSITIES of MATHEMATICS for the In- 
C struction of Mathematicians. By JAMES SMITH. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; 
Liverpool: Edward Howell, Church-street. 


A COURSE of nag weit pel for the YOUNG. 





y HORACE GRANT. 
—These .works are 2 intended rather to assist teachers in giving 
an Bemacton than for use as class-books. ‘They will enable parents 
d others who have to instruct young children to teach them the 
rudiments of knowledge by exercising their om of observation and 
reflection instead of by rote,—a method whic usually — ) learning 
so distasteful to children, and 








a ot eres for YOUNG CHILDREN. A 


Series of Exercises axemoplityin ing ree er in which Arithmetic 


ghould be taught to Young Oh 

ARITHMETIC. Reoond le For Schodls, 
and Families, exemplifying the mode in which Children be led to 
discover the main principles of Figurative and Mental Arithmetic. 
ysmo. 38. 


EXERCISES for the IMPROVEMENT of the 
SENSES, and providing Instruction and cg e for Children who 
are too young to learn to read and write. m0, 





GEOGRAPHY for YOUNG CHILDREN. With 
Illustrations for Elementary Plan Drawing. 18mo. 28. 
London : Bell ‘& Daldy. ‘ 
Now ready, First Series, 58. 
Notes 


(pate MPORARY ANNALS of ROME. 
Political, Archzeologieal, and Social. 
With PREFACE by the Very Rev. Monhignor CAPEL. 
“The Author appears well ponuninted with his subject . in- 
telligent and entertaining guide to the Eternal City. a Morning P Pole 
* Pre-eminent for soundness of information and ea * - 
Mon 
“ His graphic style will make this handsome mes welcome.” 
Weekly Register. 
Richardson & Son, TS... 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[er eeraL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured cnt Bonuses, 2,750,0000.: 
and in respect of Annuities only 6561. per annu 
The a actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
69 
me the Subscribed Capital of 750,0001., only 75,0002. is paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on yery liberal 
conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
[HE Lon LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
for LIFE, FIRE, aud MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGH, and No.7, PALL MALL. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
ROBERT GILLESPIR, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on 31st December, 1859.... - £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive ap; lications for Agencies for the 
Fire and Life Departments of the Corporation. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
POLICIES in force for . 
(exclusive of Bonus Additions). 
£161,381 














£4 865,823 





INCOME—Premiums ...... 
Interest .......... 58,324 
—— £219,705 
Accumulated Premiums........ ..... £1,342,472 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances may be effected at current premiums. 
Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
I AND-IN- HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
RpeURANOR SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
London, E.C 
The oldest. Insurance Office in existence. 
ducted on the Mutual System. 
Large returns made to Members in each Department. 
The whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Members 
of Five Years’ standing and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 
The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year 
on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for 
the New Series. 
The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 18. 6d. per 
cent.) is 66 per cent. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
Position and character. 





Founded and still con- 








Bist December, 1869. 

Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...........++00. £816,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do.. consncvenes, SON 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund ++ £1,290,626 
Present Value of Life Premiums .. +» 1,309,352 
LIABILITIES. 

Present Value of Sums Insured (3,248,5471.) .. ne 1aeaane 

Present Value of Life Annuities (9,095l. per annum) 65,5 


Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office pa te 
had on application to the Secretary. 








J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


Civil Outfitter. 
x 116, 118, 120, Lae 
LONDON .. .. .. 441, 4 45, Warwick ick-street, W. 
22) Cornhill B 


10, me hm 9 Manchester. 


BRANCHES .. .. Joo: & Bold-street, Liverpool. 





For GENTLEMEN. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Suits, 428.; Trouse 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcoats, » 208.; Maude Ms. 
For September Shooting, H. J. Nicoll’s Cheviot Wool One-and- toe: | 
Guinea Jackets, with cartridge and pack pockets, cool and strong 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted to this variable 


climate. 
For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Sea-side (Morning or Evenin, 
ready for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. 
bocker Suits Ser 2ls.; Sailor’s Costume, 218.; Jacket, 
Trousers, Suits, from 2. 2s.; H and Dresses for 
New Registered Belt Dress, for Boys, first suit, ; ais. Tats, Caps, 
Hosiery, Shirts, &c., for every description of dress. 

For LADIES. 
H. J. Micell's Travelling Dresses, 31s. 6d.; trimmed, 528. 6d. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Trav elling Cloaks, ' 21s. oe 2s. 6d. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Riding Habits, 63s. to a Hats, complete, als. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Promenade and aE ke. . 

The above can only be obtained at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London, 
114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; Manchester, 10, Mosley- 
street ; Liverpool, 50, Bold.street ; and Bir ay, N 


Dress) 








UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assort- 

ment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on 

Sale at WILLIAM 8. B eae 'S, at prices that are remunerative 
only because of the largeness of the sales. 


The Blades are all of the finest steel. 


; Table Dessert \Carvers 
| Knives. Knives.| _per 
ii Bair. 











| & “24 8. “aa 8. d. 
34-inch ivory handles .......... perdozen| 14..| 11 Bw 
34 do. balance do. . wc Oe | BD Oi e $ S. 
0. b.. -e « do. 22 6| 16 6 5 9 
4 do. fine ivory - * do. w7..| M.. 76 
4 do. extra large d oooe 90...} .. 8.. 
4 do. finest ‘Afnican. do. * + do. $4...) 27..] 12.. 
oA with silver ferules ........ do. 42..| 35..| 13 6 
with silvered blades . 46...) B.. | 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles. : do. Oo...) Bs 6 
bed 8S. BURTON, Furnishing I . by. int t 
to . the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards 


of 850 Fittustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and 
Plans of = 20 large Show Rooms, post free. —89, Oxford-street, W.; 

la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1; 
Newman- ~yard. 


ALF A MILLION 
Has been Paid by the 
RAILWAY ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
s Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 61. 5s. insures 1,000l.at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for Injury. 
tothe 





every description of Peake Comb 
seareh hetween aad 


hentai 
T RAVELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS.— 
The most Commodious "Light, and Useful 
TENTS for TRAVELLERS, SPORTSMEN, and EXPEDITIONS, 
are to be obtained at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London-bridge, S.E. 
Tilustrated Catalogues post free. 


LLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS. 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S: OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. Autey, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 


SOLES _ReAOTIFOLLY- MADE BOOTS, 
House Boot a se. Od —‘Tilastented Pw wd Ete ky ee 
PM ge gm arog for ees ry Hesidenta~ THOMAS D . MAR- 











SPOALER, Fe eB GLEY & CO. ’S New Pattern 
Improved Flesh an ; d Cloth se Renuine Smyrna. peeness. and 
divisisae af the Tosti tine beireiee Se eey ee 
loose. Metoalfe’s celebrated Alk per box. 
Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. °°! Powder, 28. per box.— 


Rene ENJOYMENT.—The PATENT READ- 
ate BASEL, for maa the Book, Lam Refreshment, 

height , over Raey Uhain’ r Table. In- 
salgotie te Tnvalide, Students, and ‘A ~ yy Adinirabl adapted 
for India. A most useful and elegant Gi from rawings 
post free.—J. Carrer, 55, MORTIMER-STREET w. 


LARET.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—CHAMPAGNE. 
b- 1 ail ~ ~ wenmniag STREET, London, W. 
0. ‘amily Claret ....... No. 2. Tisane Champagne ... 5 
No. 3. Dinner Claret . ote No. 1. Seneer orale 1 he 
No. 5. Dessert Claret :. No. 3. Dinner Champagne.... 578. 

















LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
m4 ee a and CONDIMENTS. 
NBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ot oosisbented ® ipt 

i ufacturers of the PICKLES, vce and CO DIMER TS wc 
CAUTIO IN the public against the a by rior cir name, are com sebes 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
the public.—_o0, WIG MORE-STREPT, Cavendish-square (late 

6. Edwands-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London. 


ARVET" S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of this celebrated Sa’ are particul » 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E LAzENDY & SON, 4 nnd 
the label used so many years, signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazenby. 




















For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stati 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
LKINGTON 


Cc O. 

? 

PATENTEES of the ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Desire to remind the public that their Manufactures are kept in stock 
by most of the Silversmiths throughout Great Britain, and recomm: 
purchasers to satisfy themselves that their T rade-Marks, 
E. & Co., under a Crown in a Shield) 

are distinctly stamped upon each article, such only being warranted. 

The statement now so frequently made, that articles (often of the 
most inferior description) are plated by Elkington & Co.’s process, is 
utterly valueless as a criterion of quality. 

In the case of “ Elkington v. Johnson,” recently tried before Vice- 
Chancellor James, a perpetual injunction was granted, me 
defendant from using or imitating their Name or Trade- marks, an 
Elkington & Co. now Give Notice that they will institute legal proceed- 
ings against all persons similarly offending. 


SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








ARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, E.C. 
The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
AND 
CARRIAGE PaArp to the Country on orders over 208. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Paper, Envelopes, Writing 
Cases, Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Inkstands, &c., post free. 
Established Thirty Years. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807. 








TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, CUVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 


Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


OSEPH GTLLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


HUBB’S NEW PaTene a6ome, seal lated 

with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. of 

Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualitis. of Chubb’s 

Safes, Strong-room Doors, a: and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul's Churebyard, London. 








S oO U P! Ss O U Pt 
w ? In ten minutes from 8}d. to lid. a pint, concentrated, pure, 
PEA. CARROT. GREEN PFA. 
JULIENNE. | CHESTNUT. | HARRICOT. 
WHITEHEAD’S 


SOLIDIFIED SOUP my heey ee 
Sold in one dozen boxes at 8s. 6d. and lls. a dozen, all Grocers, 
Italian Warehousemen, and Chemists, and Wirsleonie of. Ceplaud & 
Co., Travers & Sons, Preston & Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, and 
E. Lazenby & Son. 


DELIGHTFULand LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
with a Delicate and Clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


x 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—* By a thorough knowledze 
of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
‘ocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our Breakfast Tables with a delics ately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” 


Rrr?s's COCOA. 

















({RATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 





Brrs’s COCOA. 





REAKFAST—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered 
it a general favourite. Made simply with bo’ water or milk. Sold 
only in tin-lined Packets, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS IS 


CHAPMAN & CO.’S 
E NTIRE FLOUR. 





WHEAT 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c. in 
Threepenny, Sixpenny, and One Shilling Packets. 


ps3 NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
gen for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and the best mil 
aperient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


NSTANT RELIEF of COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
COUGHS is given by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


From Mr. J. W. Dale, Chemist, Qegenetrents Portsea :—“I consider 
them invaluable for coughs, colds, asthm: 
To Singers and Public Speakers, they aus <s strengthen the voice. 
They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1id, and 28. 9d. per box. Sold 
by all Druggists. 
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MESSRS. 


POR nnn 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


—.——_ 


LETTERS from ROME on the COUNCIL. By 


QUIRINUS. Reprinted from the Allgemeine Zeitung. Authorized Translation. Crown 
8vo. The Seconp SErrgs, containing Letters XVI. to XXXIV. 3s. 6d. 


‘The First SER1£Ss, containing Preliminary History of the Council and Letters I. to XV. 3s. 6d. 


*,* Volume I. will be completed in the Ta1rp SERIES, now in the Press. 


The CHURCH of GOD and the BISHOPS: Con- 


siderations upon the (Ecumenical Council. By SENOR VON LIANO. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the German. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


COUNCIL. By Janus. 


Third Edition, revised. 


The POPE and the 


Authorized Translation from the German. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY. Reprinted, | 


by permission, from the Times. With some Introductory Remarks, containing an Account 
of the Origin of Miracle-Plays, and Practical Information for the Use of Visitors. By the 
Rev. MALCOLM MacCOLL, M.A. Second Edition. Crown S8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The ANDRIA and EUNUCHUS of TERENCE. 


Edited by T.'S. PAPILLON, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. Hamblin 


SMITH, M.A., Gonville and Caius College, and Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By the same 


Author. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By the same 


Author. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


The LYRICS of HORACE DONE into ENGLISH 


RHYME. By THOMAS CHARLES BARING, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Small d4to. 7s. 


The HAPPINESS of the BLESSED CON- 


SIDERED, as to the Particulars of their State, their Recognition of Each Other in that 
State, and its Difference of Degrees. To which are added, MUSINGS on the CHURCH 
and HER SERVICES. By RICHARD MANT, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A PLAIN ACCOUNT of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 


From the Earliest Times of its Translation to the Present Day. By JOHN HENRY 


ed 


RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 


PPRAARALRARAAAANS 


NEARLY READY. 


—@~— 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HISTORICAL 


THEOLOGY. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A, 
F.S.A., Editor of *The Annotated Book of Common Prayer.’ In 1 vol. imperial Syo, 


The PRINCIPLES of the CATHEDRAL SYSTEM 


VINDICATED and FORCED upon MEMBERS of CATHEDRAL FOUNDATIONS: Nine 
Sermons, preached in the Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity of Norwich, 
By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich, late Prebendary of St, 
Paul’s, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. Crown 8vo. 


ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lectures delivered 


at St. James’s, Piccadilly, in Lent, 1870. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.C.L., Canon 
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